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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Unmentionable 

The Tories are getting nervous, as 
well they might. In Ypres, Belgium, 
the English Premier League is 
constructing a football pitch for 
completion in time to re-enact 
the December 1914 Christmas 
truce. No-one dares mention it, 
but the event being officially 
commemorated was a mutiny. As 
every schoolchild knows (or soon 
will!), troops on both sides stopped 
killing one another, shook hands, 
exchanged gifts and played football 
in no-man’s land. At the time, 
needless to say, this caused panic 
among the top brass, prompting 
ferocious measures to discourage 
any repeat. Pontificating 100 years 
later, what will Michael Gove have 
the nerve to say? 

In 1967,1 visited the Essex home 
of Alf Killick, who was among 
thousands of British troops stationed 
in Calais when hostilities ceased, all 
awaiting demobilisation. My sister 
and I published his memories as a 
short booklet, The Calais mutiny. 
As far as we knew, all record of this 
massive uprising had been lost or 
forgotten by mainstream historians. 

In January 1919, a soldier was 
arrested for making a seditious 
speech. Instantly, his comrades 
decided to mutiny. The officers’ 
quarters were surrounded. Killick 
“had never before or since seen such 
panic as showed on their faces”. The 
Calais Area Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Association was quickly formed, 
inspired by the Russian soviets. A 
general strike took hold, as 20,000 
mutineers marched through Calais, 
complete with regimental bands. To 
crush the revolt, the army command 
had to send in the 5th Army Corps. 
“However”, as Alf Killick told 
us with a twinkle in his eye, “the 
first thing the men of the 5th army 
did on arriving was to ask us for 
information as to how we did it and 
for advice on organisation”. Advised 
to join in, they promptly did. 

Michael Gove won’t like it, but 
all schoolchildren should be taught 
that what Europe’s governing 
elites termed ‘Bolshevism’ was 
not political extremism at all. On 
the contrary, it was something 
human and compassionate. It was 
an amplified internationalist echo 
of that 1914 Christmas truce, now 
given political expression. 

In one sense, Calais was nothing 
new. Even when not in open mutiny, 
both sides after 1914 found ways to 
fire into the air, exchanging ‘live 
and let live’ messages to minimise 
casualties. A state of semi-mutiny 
was the norm, at least during 
periods between offensives. 1917- 
18 saw unprecedented outbreaks 
of fraternisation and desertion, 
men repeatedly embracing across 
the trenches, raising the red flag 
and singing ‘The Internationale’. 
Schoolchildren sometimes ask why 
the top brass on both sides insisted 
on doomed, suicidal offensives? 
Historians broadly agree that the 
carnage was as much to shatter 
‘live and let live’ - to crush revolt 
from below - as to defeat the official 
enemy. 

By 1918, Europe’s rich and 
powerful feared Bolshevism more 
than they feared each other. They 
had reason to be worried. The 
1919 Calais mutiny was building 
from strength to strength, just as a 
massive general strike was breaking 
out on the Clyde, and just as 20,000 
mutinying troops were seizing 
Southampton docks. In the summer 
of 1918, 12,000 police - virtually 


the entire Metropolitan force - had 
organised a solid and successful 
strike, prompting the government 
to deploy troops across London. In 
the early months of 1919, police 
trade union membership was still 
growing fast. 

In feeble opposition to 
Gove’s ravings against “leftwing 
historians”, the best New Labour’s 
Tristram Hunt can do is insist we 
keep politics out of remembrance. 
What a disgrace! Europe’s near¬ 
revolution is the great unmentionable 
fact about what happened 100 years 
ago. Instead of colluding with this 
cross-party political censorship, 
let’s commemorate the waves of 
mutiny which in February 1917 
culminated in the overthrow of the 
tsar, followed by the November 
1918 sailors’ mutiny which toppled 
the kaiser. 

Beginning with that Ypres 
football match, how should we 
commemorate such victories? One 
small group of radical historians 
and activists have come together 
under the name ‘Remembering 
the Real World War I’. We’ll soon 
be holding a conference, aimed at 
providing information and support 
to local historians and activists 
determined to remember our 
movement’s dead, as they would 
wish to be remembered. As these 
important centenaries approach, 
building toward 2017, the Tories are 
getting nervous. Let’s make them 
more nervous. 

Chris Knight 
email 

At long last 

Scanning through back copies of the 
Morning Star the other day, I came 
across an article by Communist 
Party of Britain general secretary 
Robert Griffiths from December 
24, entitled ‘A mixed year for the 
left in Britain’. 

Halfway through his brief look at 
the “highs and lows” of the previous 
12 months, comrade Griffiths comes 
up with this sentence: “On the far left 
in Britain, the biggest news in 2013 
has been the continuing implosion 
of the Socialist Workers Party.” The 
“biggest news”? Yes, it was a big 
story, but, unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Star itself did not 
carry a single report or article about 
it! Yet comrade Griffiths writes as 
though his readers are all up to speed 

- no doubt many are, but I suspect a 
good few ‘official communists’, for 
whom the Morning Star is the only 
source of information about the left, 
will have had no idea what he was 
talking about. 

For their benefit he explains: “Its 
mishandling of rape accusations 
against a leading party member 

- and of the consequent revolt - 
reflected an internal regime which 
is deeply undemocratic, inflexible 
and dictatorial.” Totally unlike the 
state of affairs historically inside 
‘official’ communist parties, of 
course - including the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and its CPB 
offspring. 

Comrade Griffiths continues: 
“This is ironic” - but he is not 
referring to the sad parody of 
democratic centralism that has 
pertained amongst Britain’s 
‘official communists’. He goes 
on: “... considering that the SWP 
established itself as the biggest 
force on the far left primarily on the 
basis of ‘anti-Stalinism’ and trade 
union ‘rank and filism’, larded with 
quixotic theory concerning ‘state 
capitalism’ in the Soviet Union and 
leavened with ultra-leftist slogans”. 

The CPB leader seems to think 
that the SWP is already dead, for 
he writes: “While the ability of 
the SWP to play a leading role in 


popular front-type initiatives, such 
as the early Anti-Nazi League and 
more recently the Stop the War 
Coalition, may be missed on the 
left, its anti-communist ideological 
influence will not.” I think you 
may be jumping the gun a bit there, 
Robert. It is true that the SWP has 
undergone a very severe crisis, 
leading to the haemorrhaging of 
hundreds of members, and things 
inside it can never be the same 
again. But it is still - at least for 
the moment - “the biggest force 
on the far left” in Britain (does 
comrade Griffiths include his own 
organisation in that category, by the 
way?). It could struggle on for many 
a year yet. 

And note also the entirely 
positive use of the term, “popular 
front”. Although the SWP itself has 
always referred to organisations 
like the ANL and STWC as ‘ united 
fronts’, comrade Griffiths’s label is 
accurate: they are indeed inevitably 
organised on the basis of popular 
front ‘principles’, in that the 
‘revolutionaries’ running them, and 
providing most of the organisational 
muscle on the ground, tone down 
their professed Marxism in order to 
attract and retain forces to their right 
(sometimes far to their right). 

Amongst those for whose 
benefit the SWP has watered down 
its politics is, of course, the CPB 
itself - although nowadays it is that 
former SWPer, John Rees, with 
whom the CPB has been cooperating 
most closely, within the People’s 
Assembly, for instance. So why 
does comrade Griffiths call the SWP 
“anti-communist”? It has hardly 
been directing its attacks at people 
like him very much in recent years. 

Anyway, at long last the SWP 
crisis has been publicly referred to 
by a CPB leader. Griffiths takes for 
granted that most of his readers will 
have got their information about this 
important question from ‘sectarian’ 
websites and ‘gossip sheets’ like the 
Weekly Worker, of course. 

Alan Fox 
London 

Committed 

Michael Ellison should not believe 
everything he reads in the Weekly 
Worker (Letters, January 9). I have 
not “retired” and am certainly not 
contemplating suicide (with or 
without a bomb). I remain a Marxist, 
I remain committed to the struggle 
for socialism. I just don’t happen to 
belong to an organisation at present. 
Ian Birchall 
email 

Polish SWP 

Not many people in Poland, even on 
left, are aware of the crisis of the 
British SWP. But the Polish section 
of the SWP’s International Socialist 
Tendency is in the same crisis and 
doesn’t do anything to avoid the 
mistakes of its British comrades. 

The failure of ‘pluralistic’, 
‘broad’ parties is clear from 
examples such as the collapse of 
Respect, the rise and fall of the 
Scottish Socialist Party (of which I 
am aware from the Weekly Worker). 
But not for the Polish Cliffites: the 
Polish section of the 1ST is in crisis 
too. They have stopped organising 
weekly forums - their meetings are 
held just once every three months 
now and only in Warsaw. And they 
don’t organise any active front 
groups any more - they just sell 
their paper. 

In the current issue of their 
monthly, Workers Democracy 
(January), they invite people to 
join an initiative for a populist party 
started by former Polish Socialist 
Party MP Piotr Ikonowicz calling for 
a “broad, pluralist ... organisation 


of ordinary people demanding 
their rights”. At the same time the 
newspaper backs the demand for 
... the European Basic Income (!), 
supported jointly by Ikonowicz and 
the left liberal Palikot Movement (a 
combination of Beppe Grillo and 
Vitaly Klitschko - populist liberal 
kind of thing). 

Andrzej Szcz$sny 
email 

Mythical future 

Although Moshe Machover’s 
article on the Palestinian single 
state-solution was interesting and 
thought-provoking, it suffered from 
being too schematic, including a 
mechanical and false separation 
between the tasks and processes of 
national democratic liberation and 
social emancipation (‘Belling the 
cat’, December 12). Lenin argued 
against erecting a Chinese wall 
between these two stages. Perhaps 
an ‘apartheid wall’ would be more 
appropriate in this case, especially 
as that physical wall happens to be 
part of Moshe’s argument. 

In essence, Moshe argues that 
Palestinian national democratic 
liberation has to wait for and be 
part of an Arab-wide socialist 
revolution. Goodness knows how 
long this will take to achieve, but 
the effect in practice would be to 
preserve and defend the existing 
state of Israel for decades. 

Moshe claims a single-state 
solution would be a “pure” 
bourgeois-democratic, capitalist 
state, indeed - that its advocates 
wish to advance no social and 
economic progress at this stage, 
putting this off to a future socialist 
revolution. Others claim this is the 
Stalinist theory of stages and the 
betrayal of the revolution. What 
nonsense! 

The masses of the Palestinian 
people are fighting not simply for 
nationhood, but for substantial 
concrete improvements in their 
basic living conditions - for housing, 
water, and food, and for decent 
education and good health - seeing 
the struggle for national liberation 
as intimately and integrally 
connected with the struggle for 
social emancipation. Maybe a 
small minority of the Palestinian 
leadership would be content simply 
with the trappings of nationhood, 
but this is hardly true for the mass 
movement. 

Most revolutions in practice 


go much further than what might 
be indicated by the rigid schemas 
set out by people like Moshe. The 
struggles after the initial revolution 
are often between those who 
would want to limit and contain 
the revolution, and those who see 
the logic and momentum of going 
forward. Marx and Engels described 
some of these interlocking and 
contradictory processes in The 
class struggles in France. Although 
these were bourgeois revolutions, 
they also marked the entry of the 
working class as an independent 
actor onto the stage, and which even 
then threw up potential organs of 
future proletarian power. 

The national liberation of 
eastern Europe by the Red Army 
and local partisans during World 
War II resulted in massive and 
progressive economic and social 
change for working people, not just 
the simple rolling back of Nazism 
or re-establishment of capitalism. 

Those fighting for the Spanish 
republic in 1936 wanted a 
‘democratic republic of a new 
type’ - one which went beyond 
bourgeois democratic categories, 
but which would not immediately be 
socialist. It had already given land 
to the peasants, the big newspapers 
and the radio were in the hands of 
the working class, and large-scale 
industry had been nationalised for 
the prosecution of the war. 

Moshe’s rigid and mechanical 
schema says that the Israeli working 
class will only ever be interested in 
socialism for itself, and can only 
ever be opposed to the national 
struggle of the Palestinians. As 
Israelis would lose their current 
national privileges in a single 
bourgeois democratic state, they 
can never be won to the cause of 
the Palestinians. 

Moshe claims that because 
the Israelis would be a numerical 
minority within such a state, this 
automatically means the Israeli 
nation would be dissolved and 
subordinated to a Palestinian 
nation. But where is the evidence 
for this? Most serious advocates of 
a just solution to the Palestinian- 
Israeli conflict argue that both 
individual and national rights must 
be established and defended. 

The state of Israel has existed 
longer than the majority of states 
in today’s world. The Israeli nation 
cannot and should not be wished, 
decreed or swept away. All we are 


Hands Off the 
People of Iran 

Day school, Saturday January 25,10am to 5pm 
ULU, Malet Street, London WC1 


T he uneasy agreement between 
the 5+1 powers and Iran over 
the country’s nuclear programme 
has provoked controversy and an 
almost hysterical response from 
Israel. However, there are some 
clear facts: 

• Sanctions have destroyed 
Iran’s economy, creating intense 
hardship for the majority of 
Iranians. Sanctions have done little 
or nothing to dent their declared 
targets. The private wealth of 
senior clerics remains intact. 

• The aim of the west was to 
impoverish ordinary people in 
order to facilitate regime change 
from above. 

Therefore, the nuclear deal has 
been a partial but important success 
for imperialism. It poses new tasks 
for the anti-war and solidarity 


movement. The situation in the 
Middle East is still full of dangers. 
That is why Hands Off the People 
of Iran is organising a day school to 
discuss and debate the issues. 

Draft agenda 

Mike Macnair: Imperialism, 
nuclear negotiations and US-Iran 
relations 

Moshe Machover: Israel and the 
need for war 

Anahita Hosseini: Repression - 
Iran s political prisoners 
Yassamine Mather: Sanctions, job 
losses and workers ’struggles 
Torab Saleth: Workers ' struggles 
before and after 1979 
Rahe Kargar speaker: Iran’s 
national minorities 

http://hopoi.org 
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saying is that the national rights of 
Israelis do not include the ‘right’ 
to oppress another people. Marx 
said that a nation which oppresses 
another nation cannot itself be free. 

In the Soviet Union recognition 
of multinationalism was the very 
foundation of national liberation and 
self-determination. Underpinned by 
one chamber of the supreme soviet 
elected on the basis of ‘one person, 
one vote’, and the other elected 
on the basis of nationalities. Both 
chambers had to agree in order 
to pass legislation, reconciling 
universal individual rights with 
national rights. A similar system 
operated in Czechoslovakia after 
World War II. 

As the White Lion, Joe Slovo, 
said in relation to the struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa, 
“We need to understand the 
relationship between the national 
struggle and the class struggle. If we 
mechanically separate the two, we 
inevitably get wrong answers. We 
should be asking what is the class 
content of the national struggle and 
what is the national element of the 
class struggle?” How do elements 
of both intersect and interlace with 
each other? How can we connect and 
integrate all these into a coherent 
programme for change, and to unify 
and mobilise the greatest possible 
number in struggle? 

Yes, if we mechanically rule out 
fighting for the national, cultural and 
religious rights of Israeli working 
people and rule out explaining 
how they are oppressed by their 
oppression of the Palestinians, 
they will probably not be positively 
engaged in the struggle of the 
Palestinian people. But we are not 
saying that. 

We should be fighting now for 
the national, democratic, social and 
economic rights of both Palestinians 
and Israelis and for all working 
people who live in the region. Not 
postponing it until a mythical time 
when the Israeli working class has 
been persuaded of the case for ‘pure’ 
socialism or an equally mythical 
future Arab-wide socialist revolution. 

This leaves both the state of 
Israel intact and places the key 
for Palestinian liberation and 
emancipation in the hands of the 
Israeli working class. Funny, that... 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Middle class 

Ed Miliband obviously thinks he 
can gain votes by claiming that 
Labour alone can “rebuild our 
middle class”. This is a pretty crude 
attempt to Americanise politics in 
Britain. 

In the United States there are 
“hard working families” .... but 
no working class. There are the 
unemployed, poor and homeless 
... but no working class. There 
are Wall Street fat cats ... but no 
working class. It is amazing that 
anything gets made, built or done. 
But it does because some 70%-80% 
of the US population is working 
class (a category that must include 
pensioners, the unemployed, 
children, students, etc). 

Nevertheless, both Republicans 
and Democrats spend millions of 
dollars appealing to the “middle 
class”, as if it was the great majority 
of the US population. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
middle class is fast shrinking. True, 
various governments subsidise 
small businesses, small farms, the 
self-employed, etc. But those who 
uneasily hover between relying on 
the ‘wage fund’ and those plutocrats 
committed to the accumulation of 
capital have, yes, been “squeezed” 
by the great recession. 

Indeed many of them have been 
thoroughly proletarianised. 

Once, back in the 1930s, school 


teachers, nurses, office workers and 
so on were rightly considered part of 
the middle classes. Can that really 
be said today? No, school teachers, 
nurses and office workers are just 
as likely to be in trade unions as 
car workers, street cleaners and 
building workers. They are also just 
as likely to strike in defence of their 
pay and terms of conditions. 

What Miliband calls the “crisis 
of the middle class” is in truth the 
crisis of the upper section of the 
working class. The idea that today 
the “pillars of middle class life” 
are “access to further education 
and training, good-quality jobs 
with reliable incomes, affordable 
housing, stable savings, secure 
pensions” is a joke. These “pillars” 
are nothing more than what is 
required to produce and reproduce 
average labour-power in countries 
such as the US, Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan, etc. 

Naturally Miliband pitches his 
solidarity with the “middle class” 
in nationalistic terms. In his Daily 
Telegraph article he writes that 
to compete with China, India and 
Brazil - all of whom supposedly 
have a rapidly expanding middle 
class - Britain must also have a 
“strong and vibrant middle class” 
(January 13). 

He therefore mourns the 
“hollowing-out of those white- 
collar professions that used to keep 
the middle class strong ... under 
David Cameron, life is getting 
tougher still.” 

If he is serious - that is, if he 
is serious about more than getting 
votes - then he will champion 
the trade union power that could 
actually shift the balance against 
capital and in favour of labour. But 
that would mean actively siding 
with strikes, actively siding with 
the revival of the shop stewards 
movements and making a binding 
commitment to repeal the anti-trade 
union laws that the Tony Blair and 
Gordon Brown governments were 
more than content to leave intact 
(governments which Miliband 
uncritically supported). 

Marxists do support the middle 
class ... to a limited degree. We 
should defend doctors, lawyers, 
middle-ranking civil servants, 
small business people, etc against 
the “squeeze” they face. But in the 
longer term this is a dying class. 
Something we welcome. 

Once, in Britain, the working 
class was a minority. But, with the 
decline of feudalism and the rise 
of capitalism, their numbers have 
constantly grown. Those with some 
kind of independent existence - 
artisans, guild members, yeomen 
farmers, shopkeepers, etc - have 
correspondingly shrunk in numbers. 

Miliband’s bid for the “middle 
class” is as much to do with 
obfuscation as it is about securing 
votes. Bourgeois politicians, 
including in the bourgeois workers’ 
party, want to pretend that it is the 
working class that has shrunk and 
is now almost an irrelevancy. The 
reality is, of course, the other way 
round. 

John Carr 

Labour Party Marxists 

Criticism 

David Morgan is wrong if he 
imagines that autonomists were 
provoked into overturning an SWP 
stall at the University of Sussex 
by the CPGB’s criticism of that 
organisation (Letters, January 
9). Autonomists have their own 
agenda, which may include a 
reading of bourgeois feminist 
polemics portraying the SWP as 
‘rape deniers’. This has never been 
the basis for the CPGB’s criticism. 

The CPGB has attacked the 
SWP leadership’s bureaucratic 
centralism, bullying and arrogance - 


for its cynical abuse of the members. 
This abuse constitutes a barrier 
to creating a united, democratic 
working class party. But it is not 
only to be found in the SWP: most 
of the left suffers to a greater or 
lesser extent from these same faults. 

We also criticise the left for 
following opportunist policies 
disguised as the so-called transitional 
method. These populist programmes, 
based as they are on frontist stunts 
and outfits, have a long history of 
failing, spreading disillusion and 
apathy in their wake and helping to 
promote the sectarian blame game. 

But if such hard criticism is 
the prelude to violence then the 
comrade’s letter by the same score 
could surely provoke physical 
attacks on the CPGB! Comrade 
Morgan’s logic is absurd and takes 
us into ‘three brass monkeys’ 
territory - we are supposed to ‘see 
no evil’ in other left groups, etc. But 
it is not an imagined overabundance 
of criticism that is responsible for 
the disunity of the left. It is precisely 
the lack of serious criticism (and 
self-criticism) that prevents us from 
advancing towards the kind of party 
that is necessary. 

Yes, ideas can sometimes 
push people to employ irrational 
violence, but they can also inspire 
people to decisive, rational action 

- revolution. The lesson to learn is 
not that criticism should be muted 

- many on the left believe that it 
is only through ignoring or playing 
down our disagreements that we 
will be able to unite our forces and 
lead the masses to victory. 

But that is the wrong way of 
looking at things. It is the masses 
that must achieve their own 
liberation, and to do that they 
need to understand every political 
position. So many on the left have 
failed to develop a thick skin and 
so they respond to criticism not 
with calm thoughtfulness, but with 
outraged and thoughtless anger. Not 
good for them and not good for the 
class - or for left unity. 

Phil Kent 
London 

Pond life 

I don’t think I’ve ever read through 
such a bigoted pile of bullshit in 
my entire life as ‘A rat on a sinking 
ship’ (January 9). 

What you say about Griffin is 
true enough, though his seat in the 
EU makes much more sense as a 
pay-off for services rendered to 
the current scummy establishment, 
rather than any kind of campaigning 
success. No, it’s that inbred far-left 
bigotry that’s got my bloody hackles 
rising. Take a look at Britain today 
and tell me this endless immigrant 
invasion has been good for these 
islands. Explain how giving 
away the wealth accumulated by 
numerous generations of Brits 
to ensure the care and welfare of 
our pensioners, armed forces and 
children’s education, or the handing 
over of our culture to that of cave¬ 
dwelling troglodites, is in any way 
in Britain’s best interests? 

The problem doesn’t lie with 
people like me, but with propaganda¬ 
peddling media morons like 
yourselves, who seem never to be 
more content and complacent than 
when giving away the ancestral lands 
of the British peoples to a host of 
third-world scroungers. I think that 
if this is the direction in which your 
beliefs lie you should pack your 
bags and go and live amongst these 
people in their own lands, before the 
patience of the Brits finally snaps 
and race traitors like you are forcibly 
removed from these islands, along 
with the infestation of crud that has 
been dumped here against the will of 
the majority of Brits. 

Craig Pond 

Englishman and nationalist 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 19, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 3: ‘Progressive 
production of a relative surplus population or industrial reserve army’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the science of mythology 
Tuesday January 21, 6.15pm: ‘The song-lines of Aboriginal 
Australia’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, 5 minutes walk 
from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Teeside People’s Assembly 

Thursday January 16, 7.15pm: Meeting, ‘Ending austerity: 
what is to be done?’. St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, 
Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: www.TeessidePA.tumblr.com. 

‘To end all wars’ 

Friday January 17, 7pm: Discussion of World War I with author 
Adam Hochschild. Friends House, 173-177 Euston Road, London 
NW1 (opposite Euston station). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Support the Sussex Five 

Friday January 17,1pm: Demonstration, Library Square, Sussex 
House, Brighton, BN1. Drop disciplinary charges against students 
taking part in a campus protest. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/130398783797475. 

Remember Gaza 

Saturday January 18,12 noon: Protest vigil, five years after the 
massacre. Opposite Israeli embassy, Kensington High Street, London W8. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday January 18, 2pm to 5pm: Regional NSSN conference, 
‘Building the fightback against austerity’. Priestwood Community 
Centre, Bracknell, Berkshire. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www. shop stewards .net. 

Left Unity Glasgow 

Tuesday January 21,7:30pm: Meeting, room 3, STUC, 333 
Woodlands Road, Glasgow G3. Discussion on the NHS crisis, led by 
Terri McLaughlin, nurse in a high-dependency ward. 

Organised by Left Unity Glasgow: www.leftunityglasgow.org. 

South Yorkshire People’s Assembly 

Tuesday January 21,6.30pm: Annual general meeting, Sheffield 
Hallam University, Howard Street, S1. 

Organised by South Yorkshire People’s Assembly: 
www.sypeoplesassembly.org. 

March on Senate House 

Wednesday January 22, 2pm: Student demo, ULU, Malet Street, 
London WC1. ‘Cops off campus’ protest. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/1497678537124111/. 
Organised by Occupy Senate House: www.facebook.com/occupySH. 

X-press Yourself 

Friday January 24, 7pm: Exhibition, 125 Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London N16. Speaker: David Sharkey (Sertuc LGBT Network). 
Organised by Unite London and Eastern Region LGBT Committee 
and Sertuc LGBT Network: mabuse@mabuse.plus.com. 

Anti-Academies Alliance 

Saturday January 25,1pm to 4pm: Campaign meeting, chancellors 
room, Hughes Parry Hall, 19-26 Cartwright Gardens, London WC1. 
Guest speakers include: Christine Blower (NUT), Rob Kelsall (NAHT, 
personal capacity). 

Organised by Anti-Academies Alliance: www.antiacademies.org.uk. 

Socialist films 

Sunday February 9, 11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Pablo Larrain’s No (Chile/France/USA, 118 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Miners’ Great Strike 

Thursday February 27 to Sunday March 2: Photo display and 
miners’ banners commemorating the coal strike of 1984-85, Tyneside 
Irish Club, Gallowgate, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East National Union of Mine workers: 0191 384 3515. 

Miners’ commemoration 

Saturday March 1, time the: Speakers, live music, buffet and 
sketches, Red Shed (Wakefield Labour Club), 18 Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SOCIALIST PLATFORM_ 

Time to take principles seriously 

The Socialist Platform’s claim to the mantle of principled politics is entirely bogus, says Daniel Harvey 



R eaders may recall that on 
September 14 2013 the drafters 
of Left Unity’s Socialist 
Platform and their supporters found 
themselves voting against basic 
principles like extreme democracy, 
opposition to the bourgeois 
constitution, working class formations 
being organised “democratically, not 
bureaucratically”, “human freedom” 
and communism. The Vauxhall 
meeting decided that the platform as 
drafted could not be changed and that 
the amendments submitted would be 
subject only to an “indicative vote”. 
Yet the ‘group of four’ who originally 
drafted the platform - not least 
Nick Wrack - still could not bring 
themselves to support them. 

Comrade Wrack is also a leading 
figure in the Independent Socialist 
Network, which has brought together 
individual supporters of the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition who 
are not members of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales or the Socialist 
Workers Party. The ISN has just had a 
special conference, which adopted the 
(unamended) Socialist Platform as its 
own, so now the ISN operates within 
both Left Unity and Tusc on the same 
political basis. 

Unsurprisingly, the Socialist 
Platform does not mention its Vauxhall 
fiasco, let alone try to justify it 
publicly. In fact, to read the latest ISN 
bulletin, entitled ‘Support the Socialist 
Platform’, you would not know that 
Vauxhall ever happened at all. Mind 
you, much of the bulletin is a reprint 
of what had been published back in 
August of last year, including in this 
paper. 1 Nonetheless, we are told how 
important it is to “lay solid socialist 
foundations”, because “those who 
believe that fudging the aims and 
principles ... are a quicker way to 
achieve support will find very quickly 
that it is not”. Therefore it is important 
to “get things right at the beginning”, 
whilst winning people “slowly” to 
“principled positions”. 

It even has a few paragraphs about 
language, and how often opposition 
to the use of Marxist language has 
nothing to do with accessibility, but 
really “hides the real objection, which 
is to the ideas of socialism themselves, 
not the way they are presented”. 
This obviously will cause some 
confusion among those who attended 
the meeting in Vauxhall, and heard 
those who drafted the SP statement, 
and Nick Wrack in particular, object 
to an important amendment on the 
“withering away of the state” after a 
revolution, because they thought the 
word “withering” was not accessible, 
and people would not know what it 
meant. But we are helpfully assured that 
“we welcome criticism, suggestions 
for improvement, additions”. 2 Not 
from the CPGB though, clearly. 

AWL 

The only amendment that was accepted 
to the Socialist Platform (before the 
Vauxhall meeting) was put forward 
by a friend of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, Moshe Machover, which 
called for “opposition to all imperialist 
wars and military interventions”. 
This certainly added to the platform, 
but it had a second purpose: to try 
and ensure the SP would not accept 
the support of the notoriously social- 
imperialist Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. However, a majority of the 
September 14 meeting appeared 
convinced by Martin Thomas waving 
a copy of Solidarity, with its headline 
against “US bombs” in Syria, to vote 
against a motion declaring support for 
the AWL leadership incompatible with 
supporting the Socialist Platform. 


Nick Wrack: two steps back 

That decision turned out 
unsurprisingly to be embarrassing, as 
(another) horrendous article by Sean 
Matgamna - the grandfather of the 
AWL, so to speak, whose Vogon-style 
‘poetry’ proudly adorns its website - 
has since come to light, in which he 
chauvinistically ranted against world 
Islam. Its most atrocious passage bears 
reproducing: 

Like desert tribes of primitive 
Muslim simplicity and purity 
enviously eyeing a rich and 
decadent walled city and sharpening 
their knives, or country folk in 
former Yugoslavia eyeing a city 
like Dubrovnik, so, now, much 
of the Islamic world looks with 
envy, covetousness, religious self- 
righteousness and active hostility 
on the rich, decadent, infidel- 
ridden, sexually sinful advanced 
capitalist societies. 3 

The article was reposted twice - once 
approvingly, and once with some 
critical comments - on far-right 
websites allied to the English Defence 
League and other nationalist and anti- 
Islamic groups. 4 

As you might expect, none of this is 
mentioned in the ISN bulletin either - 
or anywhere on the ISN website or by 
Nick Wrack himself. All we do know 
is that Nick thought excluding AWL 
loyalists from the platform would 
“send the wrong message”. 5 Quite 
what that message could be is difficult 
to comprehend - maybe it would be 
something like: ‘People whose politics 
is laced with social-imperialism cannot 
be principled socialists’. Nothing 
“wrong” with that. 

The only half-decent attempt to 
justify the decision to allow the AWL 
social-imperialists to remain part of 
the Socialist Platform has come, as 
far as I know, from one of our former 
members, Chris Strafford, who is 
currently clinging to Nick’s coat tails 
on the Socialist Platform steering 


committee. He writes on Facebook: 

On the AWL, people have very short 
memories, but I would suggest that 
comrades have a think about who 
the CPGB formed a pro-party bloc 
with in 2003 in the Socialist Alliance 
and which of their comrades was 
one the initial signatories next to the 
AWL’s Janine Booth. So any kind 
of nonsense against the AWL being 
involved in the Socialist Platform 
was just hypocrisy in the service 
of sectarianism. 6 

The first part of this is partially 
true: the CPGB was involved in 
the Socialist Alliance Democracy 
Platform, alongside the AWL and 
others. It was part of the forlorn 
attempted to stop the liquidation of 
the Socialist Alliance, by the SWP 
and International Socialist Group 
(now Socialist Resistance) - supported 
by their ally at the time, Nick Wrack, 
funnily enough. That was in order to 
set up Respect, on the popular frontist 
political basis masterminded by John 
Rees (I do not know in what sense the 
Democracy Platform was a “pro-party 
bloc”, however). 

In fact there had been joint meetings 
between the respective leaderships of 
the CPGB and AWL between 2000 and 
2003. All of this is published on our 
website and easily accessible, but it 
bears no comparison to the acceptance 
of the AWL into the Socialist 
Platform. There is nothing inherently 
unprincipled about forming an alliance 
with another group for a specific 
purpose, even if you fundamentally 
disagree with them on other important 
issues. But in the case of the SP the 
group in question fundamentally 
disagrees with an important part of 
what we are supposed to be uniting for! 

Was the AWL’s social-imperialism 
evident back then? Yes, it certainly 
was, and it was becoming more 
apparent after the September 11 2003 
attack on the World Trade Center 


- it really came to the fore after the 
invasion of Iraq. The question here is, 
did we challenge the AWL by publicly 
criticising its positions for what they 
were at the time? Or did we pretend 
they did not exist and keep our mouths 
shut about them, as some Socialist 
Platform office holders are doing now? 

It is clear that the CPGB did 
challenge the AWL. We disagreed 
publicly with its horrid line on Nato 
and challenged it to debate whether the 
war in Afghanistan was imperialist or 
not. The AWL considered the invasion 
more of a neutral, humanitarian 
exercise. The CPGB also challenged 
it on its position on the Israel-Palestine 
conflict, and refusal to accept a 
Palestinian right of return. 

One of the big disagreements we 
in the CPGB had with the AWL back 
then was caused by its ridiculous auto- 
Labourism, which was exemplified in 
its enthusiasm for the election of Tony 
Blair in 1997. 7 That is not to say the 
AWL did not do a sudden about-face 
when the so-called ‘mask’ obscuring 
Blair’s real Thatcherite intentions 
slipped away. Peter Manson challenged 
Janine Booth when she stood for the 
London Socialist Alliance in the Greater 
London Authority elections as early as 
the year 2000: “So do you think the 
AWL was wrong to call for a Labour 
vote on May 1 1997?” Janine Booth 
replied: “Not at all. The main task 
then was to get rid of the Tories to put 
working class politics centre-stage.” 8 

Of course, Labourism and 
imperialism go together hand in glove, 
so it should not have been a surprise to 
us or anyone else when the infamous 
moment came that the CPGB’s John 
Bridge was told by Martin Thomas 
after the Iraq invasion that “the right 
side won”. Usually the AWL is more 
circumspect on such matters, being 
‘neither for nor against’ things like 
the occupation of Iraq, the threat by 
Israel to bomb Iranian nuclear sites or 
the bombing of Yugoslavia by Nato. 

In all of these things the CPGB was 
not silent, but the Socialist Platform 
now is, and has no objection to AWL 
participation in a political platform 
which has explicitly ruled out support 
for “imperialist wars and military 
interventions”. This is clearly not 
principled. Either remove the clause 
against imperialist wars or keep it and 
boot them out - it is that simple. But the 
idea that you can justify your current 
hypocrisy by some previous non¬ 
existent love-in between the CPGB 
and the AWL is farcical. 

Centrist 

But the problem is not just that leading 
supporters of the SP obviously have 
such disregard for their own stated 
principles. It is also that, by rejecting 
and voting against amendments like the 
ones mentioned above, the comrades 
are purposely not stating things which 
would clarify where they stand. 

Ambiguities never benefit the left, 
only ever the right. So, for example, 
the CPGB proposal for the Socialist 
Alliance left nothing to chance in this 
respect. We proposed it adopt a full 
minimum-maximum programme, 
which specified exactly what the 
intentions of a Socialist Alliance party 
would be. 9 

In this sense, the case of Simon 
Hardy’s changing relationship with 
the Socialist Platform is instructive. 
Originally his position had been 
that insisting on the divide between 
a reformist and revolutionary 
programme in Left Unity “misses 
the point”, and that because we are 
attempting such a “desperate rearguard 
action” as a movement, we have to 
accept working on a political basis 


which does not delineate between 
fundamentally different political 
approaches. That is, we need to get 
the movement going again to save the 
surviving fragments of the welfare 
state. 10 But, in flat contradiction to 
this, he rejects the idea that he is a left 
reformist, and has effectively stated 
in his most recent article, after a lot of 
the usual polite hedging and throat¬ 
clearing, that Left Unity has not got a 
cat in hell’s chance of bringing about 
socialism. In fact: 

The most disastrous course 
would be for revolutionaries to 
survey the terrain of the class 
struggle, conclude that it is not 
revolutionary and then abandon 
their organisations and politics for 
a purely reformist approach 11 

This is great, of course, as far as it 
goes, but the fact remains that he was 
in support of the Left Party Platform, 
until his amendments changing the 
Eurocommunist clauses on the state 
were rejected at the November 30 
conference. He has since stated that 
he ended up voting for the Socialist 
Platform instead because of this. But, 
hang on, the Socialist Platform says 
nothing about the role of the state. 
Only the Communist Platform spells 
this out, so why not vote for the CP? 
In fact the Socialist Platfonu represents 
a reasonably safe fallback position for 
those still wanting to leave the door 
open for reformists in Left Unity, 
unfortunately. 

This is why the Socialist Platform 
can properly be called centrist - as 
opposed to the supporters of the LPP, 
who have given up and gone over to 
outright reformism in practice. It is the 
faux leather version of a revolutionary 
position. In practice it constitutes 
another roadblock to real revolutionary 
politics, handing the political initiative 
to the right. 

Communism 

In reality, Nick Wrack and the rump 
Socialist Platform have taken two 
steps back. Therefore the stubborn 
refusal to vote for principled politics, 
the apologetics for the AWL and the 
ignorant and unfounded attacks on 
the CPGB. Hence the need for the 
Communist Platform. 

So in a few weeks time, the 
Communist Platform will be having 
its founding meeting for supporters. 
Here we will decide what a real 
Marxist approach in Left Unity will 
be. That will inevitably mean not just 
a visionary maximum programme, 
but the basic elements of a minimum 
programme: ie, the immediate demands 
that will help get us there. It will also 
mean demands for extreme democracy 
that some leading supporters of the 
Socialist Platform appear incapable 
of comprehending • 

Notes 

1. ‘Resistance and socialist change’ Weekly 
Worker August 8. 

2. www. independentsocialistnetwork. 
org/?p=2630. 

3. www.workersliberty. org/story/2013/10/04/po- 
litical-islam-christian-fundamentalism-marxism- 
and-left-today-0. 

4. http://theenglishdefenceleagueextra.blogspot. 
co .uk/2011 /02/workers-liberty-questions. html. 

5. ‘Headlong collapse into politics of the labour 
bureaucracy’ Weekly Worker September 19 2013. 

6. www.facebook.com/nick.wrack/activ- 
ity/10151893509362263. 

7. ‘AWL contradictions’ Weekly Worker February 
10 2000 . 

8. ‘Engage with real politics’ Weekly Worker 
February 3 2000. 

9. www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/resources/SA%20 
party%201.pdf. 

10. See, for instance, https://www.facebook.com/ 
simon.hardy2?fref=ts. 

11. http://anticapitalists.Org/2014/01/l 1/new-left- 
reformist-strategy-today. 
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STUDENTS 


Pot calls kettle black 

After months of infighting the Socialist Party in England and Wales pulled out of the NCFC. But the 
fallout exposes the hypocrisy and cynicism of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, writes Rease Higgs 



Don’t keep quiet 


A nyone familiar with student 
politics and the National 
Campaign Against Fees and 
Cuts will not be surprised that it 
has descended into turmoil after the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
announced its decision to pull out. 

The majority of the internet tit for 
tat exchanges that followed can only 
be described as apolitical and asinine. 
Nevertheless, they were the product 
of tensions that have been simmering 
for the past three months; that is before 
finally boiling over on Facebook last 
weekend - much to the bewilderment 
of those on the fringes of the campaign. 

Many NCAFC members had 
taken issue with SPEW for its support 
for Steve Fledley, assistant general 
secretary of the RMT. His former 
partner, Caroline Leneghan, had 
accused him of “domestic violence”. 1 
Doing the right thing, Fleadly 
immediately resigned from SPEW, 
stating that continued membership 
would put “the Socialist Party in a 
difficult position”. Flowever, he vowed 


to “continue to work constructively” 
with the organisation. 2 That did not 
stop a motion being carried at the 
NCAFC conference in November 
that resolved to “publicly challenge 
the Socialist Party about the Steve 
Fledley case in any forum or capacity 
that we work with them.” 3 

But a month later the SPEW 
leadership issued a statement 
supporting him, declaring he had 
“no case to answer.” That followed 
an internal RMT enquiry. 4 Fledley 
subsequently published a link to his 
blog in which he claims Leneghan 
fabricated the allegations because she 
is mentally ill. 

Doubtless feeling vindicated, 
SPEW members in the NCAFC were 
noticeably vocal in their defence of 
Fledley, often citing the decision by the 
police not to prosecute. Flowever, the 
matter had faded into relative obscurity 
on the general left, preoccupied as it 
has been with the ongoing crisis in 
the Socialist Workers Party. That is, 
until the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 


began its anti-FIedley campaign after 
he was apparently issued with an 
invitation to speak at SPEW’s annual 
Socialism school. 

In October the AWL produced a 
statement through its feminist front 
group, Women’s Fightback, snappily 
entitled ‘The left and women’s rights: 
why the case of Steve Hedley is as 
serious as the case of Martin Smith’. 5 
Around the same time the AWL’s 
Daniel Cooper, vice-president of the 
University of London Union, proposed 
to ULU that it put out a statement about 
the Socialism event. 6 

The AWL seemed to have lost 
control of the anti-Hedley campaign. 
AWL executive committee member 
Sacha Ismail was fretting in internal 
emails that now “the ULU women’s 
officer, Susuana Antubam, wants ULU 
to cancel the booking. So there will be 
an argument on the ULU executive, 
probably this Thursday. Watch this 
space!” 

This allegedly prompted Sam 
Morecroft, a SPEW member on 


the National Union of Students 
postgraduate committee, to threaten to 
expose the AWL’s “hypocrisy” if it did 
not try to prevent Socialism, billed for 
November 2012, from being banned. 
As it happened the school went ahead. 
Despite that SPEW clearly decided to 
go onto the offensive, fielding its own 
allegations against the AWL. 

In September last year, a little- 
noticed post appeared on the NCAFC 
Facebook page. In it, a sexual abuse 
survivor asked why the organisation 
had not publicly commented on her 
case. It had, after all, resulted in the 
expulsion of the man involved from 
the NCAFC. She claimed that he is 
a known serial abuser and explained, 
absolutely correctly, that transparency 
about his expulsion was necessary to 
ensure the safety of other women. It 
emerged that she had turned up to 
“an event” at ULU only to find her 
alleged abuser casually socialising as 
if nothing untoward had happened. She 
indignantly protested to the organisers. 

Although it was not mentioned in 


her post, that “event” was Ideas for 
Freedom, the AWL’s summer school. 
In the run-up she explained to the 
AWL’s executive that she would 
not attend Ideas for Freedom if her 
alleged abuser was going to be there 
too. Comrade Ismail reported that EC 
member Ed Maltby “negotiated an 
agreement”, so that both parties would 
“attend different bits” of the school. 
During one EC meeting, comrade 
Maltby noted that the man had “got 
wasted two times and felt people up.” 

At least one AWL member has 
left the organisation after lodging a 
complaint over the incident. When 
the resignation letter was posted to 
the AWL’s internal email list, comrade 
Ismail attempted to change the subject, 
claiming that it came as no surprise, 
“given the new flurry of pressure 
on us generated by Pat S’s antics”. 
He was referring to the resignation 
and publication of internal AWL 
documents by former AWL member, 
Patrick Smith. 

The AWL campaign to highlight 
SPEW’s supposed indifference 
towards domestic violence was clearly 
motivated by factional interests. Of 
course, it was dressed up in calls for 
the labour movement to stamp out 
domestic violence - as if that were 
possible this side of socialism. So, 
while no doubt some rank-and-file 
members of the AWL have challenged 
SPEW for sincere reasons, the AWL 
leadership itself has certainly acted 
with utter hypocrisy - on the one hand, 
it attacks SPEW over Steve Hedley; on 
the other, it seeks an accommodation 
with an alleged serial abuser. 

In one internal AWL email Ed 
Maltby concludes: “I think that 
someone should relay all of the 
information and political points above. 
We shouldn’t let the SP get away with 
this behaviour. (Not me as I’m too 
easily ‘pegged’ as a cynical factional 
manipulator.)” Quite. 

Despite the AWL’s insistence that 
members of SPEW and the SWP 
should “stand up to their leaders” 
over their respective organisations’ 
handling of cases relating to domestic 
violence and sexual assault, members 
of the AWL have been worryingly 
silent when it comes to their own 
leadership. Yet tackling sexual abuse 
and domestic violence on the left is 
surely about elementary solidarity. 7 

Instead of dealing with the matter in 
an open and honest fashion the AWL’s 
executive preferred a diplomatic deal 
hatched in private. Given that the 
AWL’s ‘comrade Delta’ is alleged to 
be a repeat offender, having a history 
of “preying on vulnerable women”, 
transparency might have seen others 
come forward and helped prevent any 
further ugly incidents. 

This is why the AWL leadership 
ought to be challenged - not just 
over a botched handling of a case of 
sexual assault, but over the secretive 
and undemocratic manner in which it 
made its decisions • 

Notes 

1. http://carolineleneghan.wordpress. 
com/2013/03/08/3. 

2. www.socialistparty.org.uk/arti- 

cles/16319/14-03-2013/steve-hedley-resignation- 
from-socialist-party. 

3. http://anticuts.com/wp-content/ 
uploads/2013/11/2013-MD1 .pdf. 

4. www.socialistparty.org.uk/arti- 

cles/16427/02-04-2013/rmt-concludes-steve- 
hedley-has-no-case-to-answer. 

5. http://womensfightback.wordpress. 
com/2013/10/13/hedley. 

6. www.ulu.co.uk/news/article/6013/Statement- 
on-Socialism-2013-conference. 

7. See ‘Bureaucratic justice and dealing with sex 
assault cases’ Weekly Worker April 18 2013. 
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WORLD WAR I 



Georg Groze: in front of the barracks’ 


Necessary and sufficient condition 

We need look no further than imperialism to establish the underlying cause of the carnage. Chris Gray 
completes his examination of 1914-18 


T he first part of this article covered 
the warnings of war given by 
such far-seeing individuals as 
Friedrich Engels, Otto von Bismarck, 
the German Social Democrat leader, 
August Bebel, and the Russian 
capitalist, Ivan Bloch. 1 Bloch’s 1898 
treatise The war of the future correctly 
foretold the prolonged deadlock in the 
trenches and the ruthless attacks on 
merchant shipping, which was vital 
to keeping the belligerent nations 
supplied. 

Part 1 also looked at the relations 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
and at the design of the Russian tsarist 
government to exploit these in order to 
dominate the Balkans and if possible 
gain control of Constantinople (aka 
Istanbul). This second part attempts to 
outline how Germany, Turkey, France 
and Britain fit into the picture as actors 
in and perpetrators of a world system 
of imperialist capitalism. 

German war aims 

As we would expect, Rosa Luxemburg 
goes into great detail in The Junius 
pamphlet on Germany’s attitude 
to Russia’s drive towards the 
Dardanelles. She explains: 

Turkey became the most important 
field of operation of German 
imperialism: the Deutsche Bank, 
with its enormous Asiatic business 
interests, about which all German 
oriental policies centre, became 
its pacemaker. In the 50s and 60s 
Asiatic Turkey worked chiefly with 
English capital, which built the 
railroad from Smyrna and leased 
the first stretch of the Anatolian 
railroad, up to ismit. In 1888 
German capital appeared on the 
scene and procured from Abdul 
Hamid control of the railroad that 
English capital had built ..} 

The Turkish government guaranteed 
the profits, and paid for the railway, 


and for more infrastructure besides, 
out of the surplus created by Turkish 
peasants. It is worth noting that AJP 
Taylor, well known for his study 
of Bismarck’s colonial ventures, 
pays little attention to this side of 
German imperialism in his books. 
But he would no doubt agree with 
Luxemburg’s general description of 
imperialism in Germany: 

The unprecedented pronounced 
rapidity of German industrial and 
commercial development since 
the foundation of the empire 
brought out during the 80s two 
characteristically peculiar forms of 
capitalist accumulation: the most 
pronounced growth of monopoly 
in Europe; and the best developed 
and most concentrated banking 
system in the whole world. The 
monopolies have organised the 
steel and iron industry - ie, the 
branch of capitalist industry most 
interested in government orders, 
in militaristic equipment and in 
imperialistic undertakings (railroad 
building, the exploitation of mines, 
etc) - into the most influential 
factor in the nation. The latter has 
cemented the money interests into 
a firmly organised whole, with 
the greatest, most virile energy, 
creating a power that autocratically 
rules the industry, commerce and 
credit of the nation, dominant in 
private as well as public affairs, 
boundless in its powers of 
expansion, ever hungry for profit 
and activity, impersonal, and, 
therefore, liberal-minded, reckless 
and unscrupulous, international 
by its very nature, ordained by its 
capacities to use the world as its 
stage. 

Germany is under a personal 
regime, with strong initiative and 
spasmodic activity, with the weakest 
kind of parliamentarism, incapable 
of opposition, uniting all capitalist 


strata in the sharpest opposition to 
the working class. It is obvious that 
this live, unhampered imperialism, 
coming upon the world stage at a 
time when the world was practically 
divided up, with gigantic appetites, 
soon became an irresponsible factor 
of general unrest. 3 

The tension with Britain which 
these operations generated was to 
some extent mitigated by Germany’s 
concession in June 1914 that Britain 
could have control over the final 
section of the railway terminating at 
Basra. This passed through southern 
Persia, an area deemed part of the 
British ‘sphere of influence’, 4 but that 
hardly affects the significance of what 
was said previously about the relations 
between Turkey and Germany. 

Luxemburg explains how the 
disintegration of Turkey and its 
partition by Britain, Russia, Italy, 
Greece, France and any other power 
strong enough to grab a share would 
have meant the end of large-scale 
operations by German capital there. 5 
And the protection of Turkey involved 
the bolstering-up of Austria-Hungary 
in the Balkans. Germany needed a 
strong ally, and was therefore obliged 
to respect its ally’s perceived interests. 

Bernadotte E Schmitt quotes a long 
dispatch from the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador in Berlin, count Szogyeny, 
dated July 12 1914, summarising as 
follows: 

According to this analysis, the 
German action [risking war] is to be 
explained by three considerations: 
(1) the feeling that for once the 
polyglot Habsburg state was united 
on a question of foreign policy 
and that the opportunity to take 
advantage of that unity should not be 
neglected; (2) the belief that, if this 
case were promptly exploited, other 
powers would not interfere and that 
Austria-Hungary would therefore be 


able to score a resounding success, 
which would impress the discordant 
elements in the state and dissipate 
certain centrifugal tendencies. To 
put it another way, the German 
government agreed with its ally that 
only drastic action against Serbia 
could save the Dual Monarchy 
[Austria-Hungary] from dissolution. 
And count Szogyeny had judged 
the situation correctly, for a few 
days later Herr Zimmermann 
[undersecretary at the German 
foreign office] gave expression to 
these same views in a conversation 
with the Bavarian charge in Berlin. 6 

Paul Rohrbach, apologist of German 
imperialism, gave it as his opinion that: 

In the summer of 1914 Germany 
was prepared for war, while France 
was still labouring over its three- 
years military service programme, 
while in Russia neither the army 
nor the naval programme were 
ready. It was up to Germany to 
utilise the auspicious moment. 7 

He could have added that there was 
a chance that Britain would keep out 
because of troubles in Ireland and at 
home. 

The line-up being as it was, the 
Russian response at this point was of 
crucial importance, in particular the 
Russian general mobilisation on July 
30 1914. Schmitt comments: 

From one point of view ... the 
Russian statesmen ‘willed the war’ 
when in defiance of warnings from 
Germany they ordered general 
mobilisation ... It might also be 
said that the Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen ‘willed the war’ when in 
defiance of warnings from Russia 
they went ahead with their war 
against Serbia. 8 

With the German government’s 


decision to back its Austro-Hungarian 
ally to the hilt - despite some last- 
minute attempts to rein them in - and 
its military plans which required a 
lightning first strike against France 
before dealing with the Russian 
threat, we have here all the necessary 
ingredients for the devil’s brew. 

Schlieffen plan 

At this point some consideration of the 
plans of the German high command 
becomes necessary. This was the 
famous Schlieffen plan, which dated 
from 1905. Basically the idea was 
to circumvent the strong French 
defensive line west of Alsace-Lorraine 
by a flanking movement through 
Belgium, which would sweep on 
past Paris, driving deep into French 
territory. 9 The powers had, in fact, 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality by treaty 
in 1839, but this treaty was obviously 
not worth the paper it was written on. 
(NB: The French high command also 
toyed with the idea of going through 
Belgium, but subsequently opted for 
an attack in Alsace.) 

The plan enjoined a strict timetable 
of operations: a key feature was the 
early seizure of the fortress of Liege, via 
which the German armies would have 
to debouch into the rest of Belgium in 
order to cross from there into France. A 
certain degree of Austrian cooperation 
was also required, and Helmuth von 
Moltke, who took over from Alfred 
von Schlieffen as overall German 
commander, became agitated when it 
appeared that the Austrians were not 
playing their military part: 

... by the morning of July 30, 
when the news of Russian partial 
mobilisation was received in 
Berlin, Moltke was becoming 
desperate. The Moltke-Schlieffen 
plan depended for success on the 
ability of the German Eighth Army 
in East Prussia, supported by a 
powerful Austrian offensive in 
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Poland, to hold back the Russian 
masses during the six weeks 
or so while France was being 
overthrown. Fiowever, reports from 
Vienna indicated that Conrad [the 
Austrian C-in-C] was concentrating 
against Serbia, and that the forces 
he was assigning to Galicia 
were entirely inadequate for an 
offensive. 

This explains the excited 
conversation between Moltke and 
the Austrian military attache on 
July 30 and the frantic telegrams 
sent by them to Vienna, which 
Moltke despatched on July 30, 
urging immediate mobilisation 
against Russia and promising 
unqualified German support ... 
the tone of these telegrams ran 
completely counter to the efforts of 
Bethmann-FIollweg [the German 
chancellor] to restrain Austria and 
persuade her to negotiate. On July 
31 those contradictory exhortations 
drew the sarcastic comment from 
the Austrian foreign minister, count 
Berchtold, “Who rules in Berlin? 
Moltke or Bethmann?” Berchtold 
said to the Imperial War Council 
that morning: “I have sent for 
you because I had the impression 
that Germany was beating a 
retreat, but I now have the most 
reassuring pronouncement from 
responsible military quarters.” The 
council then decided to submit the 
order for general mobilisation to 
the emperor Francis Joseph for 
signature. 10 

What was to be the French attitude? 
Rosa Luxemburg was probably right 
when she wrote that, in July 1914, 
neither the French government nor 
the French people as a whole desired 
war. 11 But we have to remember the 
rivalry of France and Germany over 
Morocco - actually a more decisive 
consideration than the chance to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine. Schmitt 
sums up the French government’s 
position very well: 

If France refused to support Russia 
in what, after all, public opinion 
outside of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary regarded as a good cause, 
Russia would be left to face the 
Central Powers single-handed; 
which obviously she could not 
do. In that event, Austria would 
overcome Serbia and either annex 
or partition the little country, for 
Italy would be helpless to prevent 
it; the balance in the Balkans and 
in Europe would be upset; the 
Austro-German combination 
would establish their diplomatic 
supremacy ... It may be said, quite 
truly, that if France had declined 
to march with Russia, the peace of 
Europe would probably have been 
preserved. But it would have been 
a peace tolerable only to Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, a peace 
established by threats, and, faced 
with this prospect, the French 
government made its decision 
without hesitation. 12 

British war aims 

Which brings us to the response 
of Britain. If we look at British 
imperialism’s position, there are 
parallels with that of France. But 
before going into that aspect of the 
situation we have to consider the 
claim made by Roger Casement in his 
pamphlet The crime against Europe. 
Casement argues that: “The war was, 
in truth, inevitable, and was made 
inevitable years ago” as a result of the 
alliance against Germany made by 
France and Russia. 13 However, 

Until England appeared on the 
scene neither Russia nor France, 
nor both combined, could summon 
up courage to strike the blow. 
Willing to wound, they were both 
afraid to strike. It needed a third 


courage; a keener purpose and a 
greater immunity. 14 

But in that case why did the war not 
break out in 1904 or shortly after? 
Casement argues that the Entente, or 
Britain, manoeuvred Germany into 
declaring war. But this is surely highly 
unlikely, given Sir Edward Grey’s 
efforts as UK foreign secretary to get 
the problem resolved by negotiation 
- it was not his fault that these were 
unsuccessful. Actually the UK 
cabinet did not ultimately decide to 
join in the war until it became clear 
that the German armies would not 
respect Belgian neutrality - with the 
consequent threat to seize the Channel 
ports. 

It is true that the development of 
British and German capital was in some 
respects complementary: Germany 
was an important market for Britain, 
just as Britain and its colonies were for 
Germany. Also a successful agreement 
had just been concluded on the division 
of the Portuguese colonies - Britain’s 
clients. There were, however, deep 
causes of friction between the two 
powers. Germany’s railway building 
in Turkey posed a threat to Britain’s 
position in Egypt, and hence to British 
possessions in India and Asia generally, 
besides propping up a tottering empire, 
from which British capital hoped to 
take a tidy slice in the not too distant 
future. There was also, perhaps above 
all, the growth of the German fleet, 
which could only be interpreted as a 
challenge to British naval supremacy 
(Taylor says this was an unconscious 
challenge, but this is hardly accurate 15 ). 
This challenge, combined with the 
Schlieffen plan for conquering France 
via Belgium in the six weeks it took 
for Russia to mobilise fully, was finally 
enough to weigh the scales in favour of 
war with Germany. As the great French 
historian, Elie Halevy, explains, 

... the violation of Belgian 
neutrality by the German army 
... would mean, whatever pledges 
the German government might 
have given, the annihilation of 
Belgium as a nation ... To go to the 
assistance of Belgium was therefore 
to embark upon a conservative, 
not a revolutionary, war - a war 
to protect at once the principle of 
nationality, the established order 
and the sanctity of treaties. But if 
Belgium had not been so close to 
the British coast, would England 
have been stirred so powerfully, 
or rather would she ever have 
guaranteed Belgian neutrality? 
If the English were disposed 
to regard the independence of 
Belgium as the keystone of the 
European balance of power, it 
was because her very existence 
was in a sense a masterpiece of 
British diplomacy. By creating 
Belgium, England had intended to 
make it finally impossible for the 
greatest European powers - France 
formerly, Germany at present 
- to occupy Antwerp and thus 
permanently threaten the mouth of 
the Thames with its navy. 16 

In fact, if we want to understand the 
attitude of the UK government at this 
point we need look no further than 
the memorandum composed towards 
the end of July by Sir Eyre Crowe, 
a permanent official at the foreign 
office, which stated, inter alia, that: 

Should the war come, and England 
stand aside, one of two things must 
happen: 

(a) Either Germany and Austria 
win, crush France, and humiliate 
Russia. With the French fleet 
gone, Germany in occupation of 
the Channel, with the willing or 
unwilling cooperation of Holland 
and Belgium, what will be the 
position of a friendless England? 

(b) Or France and Russia win. 
What would then be their attitude 


toward England? What about India 
and the Mediterranean? 

Our interests are tied up with 
those of France and Russia in 
the struggle, which is not for the 
possession of Serbia, but one 
between Germany aiming at a 
political dictatorship in Europe 
and the powers who desire to retain 
individual freedom. 17 

Sir Edward Grey later recorded a view 
which corresponds to the above: 

To stand aside would mean the 
domination of Germany; the 
subordination of France and 
Russia; the isolation of Britain; the 
hatred of her by both those who 
feared and those who wished for 
her intervention in the war; and 
ultimately Germany would wield 
the whole power of the continent. 18 

What all this clarifies is the absurdity 
of the contention that Britain entered 
World War I solely and simply in 
defence of ‘gallant little Belgium’: 
British capitalist/imperialist policy 
is not given to basing itself on such 
idealistic considerations; the high 
moral stance is taken in order to sell 
the policy to the unsuspecting masses. 
The policy actually adopted was 
defended memorably in the House of 
Commons after the war in February 
1922 by Austen Chamberlain, in 
which he declared: 

Can we ever be indifferent to the 
safety of the French frontier or to 
the fortunes of France? A friendly 
power in possession of the Channel 
ports is a British interest, treaty 
or no treaty. Conversations or no 
conversations, it will always be a 
British interest, as it always has 
been a British interest, which this 
parliament and this country would 
be prepared to defend. 19 

The real cause 

So who, then, or what, was responsible 
for World War I? Article 231 of 
the Versailles Treaty asserted that 
Germany and her allies were morally 
responsible, but historians these days 
are reluctant to pin the blame on any 
one power or group of powers. 20 

If the German government was 
guilty of intransigence in defiance 
of certain facts which later became 
clear, what about the behaviour of 
the Russian government, as described 
by Christopher Clark? Clearly all the 
major participants considered war 
theoretically preferable to certain 
conditions actually or potentially 
present: the Austrian government 
was determined to punish Serbia; the 
Russian government was not prepared 
to allow Austria-Hungary to redress 
the balance in the Balkans in its favour; 
the German government stubbornly 
backed its ally and, at a certain point, 
was equally determined to ensure 
that its military timetable would be 
adhered to; and the French and British 
governments decided that a Europe 
under the domination of the Central 
Powers was to be avoided at all costs. 
So were all equally responsible? Or 
was no power responsible? Or is there 
a simpler explanation which is staring 
us in the face? 

It is tempting to point to the 
undisputed fact that the leaders 
of the belligerent nations were all 
men. Indeed, certain remarks by the 
participants are redolent of machismo: 
for example, the German chancellor, 
Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
wrote in his memoirs that not to have 
supported the Dual Monarchy in 
1914 would have been an act of “self¬ 
castration”. 21 But matters are a little 
more complex. The Austrian foreign 
minister, Leopold von Berchtold, said 
that not to have taken a firm stand 
against Serbia would have signalled 
impotence to neighbours to the south 
and east - well, maybe, but did the 


Dual Monarchy have to go so far as 
to declare war? This aspect shades 
into considerations of ‘face’, which 
are surely not the exclusive preserve 
of the male sex - eg, Russian foreign 
minister Sergey Sazonov asserted that 
if Russia were to abandon her historic 
mission as protector of the Slavs she 
would lose all authority and prestige 
in the Balkans. 22 

Patriarchy, of course, is a feature 
of both feudalism and capitalism, and 
indeed of all class-dominated societies. 
But it is not at all certain that things 
would have gone any better if women 
had been in charge. If working class 
women with an acute awareness of the 
human losses indictable by the war had 
been running the show it is possible that 
common sense would have prevailed, 
but that is the most one can say. Upper 
class and bourgeois women seem to 
have agreed, on the whole, with the 
views of their male counterparts. The 
suffragettes, Emmeline Pankhurst and 
her daughter, Christabel, were strong 
supporters of the British war effort, 
and if Margaret Thatcher had been 
prime minister instead of Asquith the 
response of HM government would 
surely have been identical to what it 
was at the time. 

In fact imperialism was a necessary 
and a sufficient condition for the 
outbreak of war. There are, in my view, 
five reasons for believing this. 

1. All the major powers involved 
were empires, and the relatively 
small Serbian state was certainly not 
free from imperialist pretensions and 
projects, as witness its drive for a 
port on the Adriatic, which involved 
a desire to rule over Albanians in the 
vicinity. 

2. The system of alliances was the 
product of imperialism. Before 
Britain made an alliance with 
France it attempted unsuccessfully 
to conclude an agreement with 
Germany. Agreement with France as 
regards Africa was relatively easy to 
achieve, and was followed in 1907 
by a ‘spheres of influence’ agreement 
with Russia in respect of Persia. Thus 
the powers with a head start in the race 
for colonies essentially ganged up on 
those European powers who were 
starting from a smaller base. 

3. The Serbian Black Hand was itself 
a response to Austro-Hungarian policy 
against Serbia and to the set-up in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire as a whole. 

4. The imperialist race for colonies 
produced a chain reaction of events 
and processes, which ended up in 
upsetting the European balance of 
power - as it was bound to, since two 
of the moribund empires - Austro- 
Hungary and Turkey - had European 
possessions. The Franco-German 
quarrel over Morocco in 1911 was 
followed by the Italian invasion of 
Libya; this exposed the weakness of 
the Turkish empire and led directly to 
the Balkan wars of 1912-13, which 
tilted the balance in favour of Russia 
and against Austria, and encouraged 
Serb irredentism. Result: Sarajevo. 

5. At the end of the war Germany 
not only lost Alsace-Lorraine, but 
her colonies as well. Austria lost 
extensively in Italy and the Balkans, 
Hungary was reduced to a rump and, 
to crown all, Germany was saddled 
with a vast indemnity and German 
Austria was prevented from uniting 
with it. 

Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky 
were clear on the connexion between 
imperialist capitalism and the war. 
Luxemburg spoke for all three of them 
when she wrote: 

Imperialism is not the creation of 
any one of any group of states. It is 
the product of a particular stage of 
ripeness in the world development 
of capital, an innately international 
condition, an indivisible whole, 
that is recognisable only in all its 
relations, and from which no nation 
can hold aloof at will. 23 


Trotsky was equally forthright: 

The war grew out of imperialistic 
antagonisms between the capitalist 
states, and the victory of Germany 
... can produce only one result 
- territorial acquisitions at the 
expense of Belgium, France and 
Russia, commercial treaties 
forced upon her enemies, and new 
colonies. 24 

Bernadotte E Schmitt has some 
interesting remarks on the situation 
revealed by the war: 

Twentieth century Europe was 
confronted by two complicated and 
difficult questions: it was urgently 
necessary to make some kind of 
adjustment between the claims of a 
dozen rival nationalities, and it was 
almost equally important to ensure 
that the economic resources and 
opportunities of the world should 
not be monopolised by a few 
states. Yet there was no adequate 
machinery for the solution of these 
problems. 25 

Alas, Schmitt does not explain why 
this was - and we still face these 
problems. 

Nevertheless it is clear from 
all the above that World War I 
was undoubtedly the creation of 
“economic jealousies and rival 
imperialisms.” Indeed, if AL Morton 
is correct, 26 Germany’s operations in 
Turkey were a concerted attempt to 
break out of the ring of entrenched 
positions built up by British capital. 
Naturally enough, ‘business circles’ 
did not like disruption of trade 
relations in 1914, but that was a 
price they had to pay for the solution 
(temporary only) of international 
capitalist rivalries which had grown 
up in the age of imperialism. 

No amount of horse-trading in 
Africa was sufficient to stem the 
mounting crisis of the opening years 
of the 20th century, and no amount 
of commercial common sense could 
ever have prevailed against the 
demands of the capitalist interests 
in the empires concerned. The system 
was rotten to the core, and in all 
essentials the same as that which we 
are forced to endure today • 
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POLICE 


Corrupt to the core 

We should welcome the fact that state institutions, in particular the police, are being so thoroughly 
exposed, writes Eddie Ford 



G iven recent headlines, only 
someone in a massive state of 
denial could fail to recognise 
the extraordinarily corrupt nature of 
Britain’s key institutions, particularly 
the police. Last week there were 
explosive revelations published in 
The Independent , which got hold of 
a secret Scotland Yard report from 
2003 investigating corruption in the 
Metropolitan police force and other 
state bodies. 1 Though perhaps the most 
shocking thing of all is how under¬ 
reported this story has been - not even 
The Guardian has covered it. Too hot 
to handle? 

Anyhow, this inquiry - called 
Operation Tiberius - was written by a 
team led by Andy Hayman, the Met’s 
fonuer assistant commissioner (2005- 
07), whose team spoke to informants, 
used intelligence from intercepted 
telephone conversations, interviewed 
officers and scoured thousands of 
old police files. The authors of the 
report soon discovered that some of 
Britain’s most notorious criminals had 
“compromised” multiple agencies, 
including HM revenue and customs, 
the crown prosecution service, the City 
of London police and the prison service, 
as well as the criminal justice system, 
including juries and the legal profession. 
Well, that does not leave much. 

Of course, the devil - or the scandal 
- lies in the detail. So we have jurors 
being bought off or subjected to threats 
if they did not return ‘not guilty’ 
verdicts, corrupt individuals working 
for HMRC both in the UK and overseas, 
and “get out of jail free cards” being 
bought for £50,000 - definitely good 
value for money. Other allegations 
are that police officers jointly owned 
houses and racehorses with suspected 
gang leaders, that some were paid 
£15,000 to destroy surveillance logs. 
One is said to have accessed police 
records in order to change details of 
a female drug supplier with whom 
he was having an “ongoing sexual 
relationship”. Not to mention the 
curious case where a police statement 
from a sensitive witness was found in 
a night club controlled by a family of 
suspected gangsters or the incident 
in which an officer threatened an 
informant’s handler with reprisals 
if he dared release any details about 
certain organised crime activities. All 
in a day’s work, keeping the streets 
safe for law-abiding citizens. 

Some of the examples of dirty 
practices that appear in the Tiberius 
report are especially illuminating. One 
involves a “leading” drugs dealer being 
acquitted after he allegedly “bought” 
members of the jury hearing his case, 
with a named police officer being 
“involved in some way or another” 
in the transaction. True, the man was 
finally jailed in 1998 for more than 
seven years - but only because his 
family wanted to teach him a lesson 
for getting involved in crimes “they 
had not authorised”. Whether or not 
you regard that as honour amongst 
thieves is up to you. 

Another particularly grim story 
concerns a 2000 investigation into the 
importation of £10 million of heroin by 
a gang in north London. The deal went 
disastrously wrong, and the informant 
was tortured in a cellar, where an 
“attempt was made to sever his fingers 
with a pair of garden shears” - whilst 
his associate was also attacked and 
had “three fingers chopped off with a 
machete”. Rough justice. However, it 
turned out that the henchman Tiberius 
alleged had committed the assaults 


was the son of a named Met detective 
who repeatedly tried to impede police 
inquiries into the case. Even better, this 
officer also had a corrupt relationship 
with a named detective sergeant then 
based in Marylebone police station, 
who is suspected to have “organised 
cheque frauds” - and later the Turkish 
drug dealer under investigation told 
the police he was actually an HMRC 
informant who knew of “corrupt 
contacts within the police” and had 
a Cyprus-based customs officer as a 
handler who “took money off him”. 
If you did not know it was true you 
would have to make it up. 

The inquiry named 80 corrupt 
officers - more than half of them were 
still serving at the time. But that is surely 
the tip of the iceberg. Damningly, we 
are told the sheer level of infiltration 
made it “almost impossible” for police 
and prosecutors to successfully pursue 
organised gangs. Indeed, it seems that 
some of Britain’s most dangerous 
crime syndicates were able to infiltrate 
Scotland Yard “at will” - and the fact 
that none of these syndicates had been 
seriously disrupted over the previous 
five years provides an insight into 
the effectiveness of their networks. 
Unsurprisingly, the writers of the 
study come to a desperate conclusion: 
“Quite how much more damage could 
be done is difficult to imagine.” Or, in 
the words of the Independent article, 
the “ entire criminal justice system was 
infiltrated by organised crime gangs” 
(my emphasis). Welcome to the heart 
of darkness. 

Sure, the Met issued a statement 
in response to the story, pontificating 
about how it does “not tolerate any 
behaviour by our officers and staff 
which could damage the trust placed in 
police by the public” and insisting that 
the force has “changed vastly” since 
the report was completed. But a fonuer 
senior officer who has recently retired 
from the Met told The Independent that 
“nothing has changed”: the force is 
“still every bit as corrupt as it was back 
then”. You choose who to believe. 

Chutzpah 

The story about Operation Tiberius 
came out, of course, in the same 
week that not only saw one of the 
police officers in the ‘Plebgate’ affair 
admitting he had lied about Andrew 
Mitchell, former Tory chief whip, but 
also the verdict of an inquest jury that 
Mark Duggan was found to have been 
“lawfully killed” - even though he did 
not have a gun on him at the time he 
was shot. Yet another insight into how 
the British police force operates. 


With regard to the long-running 
Plebgate saga, PC Keith Wallis 
pleaded guilty to “misconduct in 
public office” at the Old Bailey. As 
everyone must know by now, he 
falsely claimed in his dodgy email 
to his MP - the Conservative deputy 
chief whip, John Randall - that as 
a member of the general public he 
had witnessed a confrontation on 
September 19 2012 between Andrew 
Mitchell and diplomatic protection 
officers at Downing Street. During 
this now legendary row, Mitchell was 
supposed to have called another police 
officer, Toby Rowland, a “fucking 
pleb” (apparently the worst words 
anyone can ever utter) when he was 
refused permission to cycle through 
the main gate. 

There was only one problem with 
the Wallis story - it was utter baloney. 
He was neither at Downing Street 
or at work that day. Wallis, a former 
diplomatic protection officer himself, 
could be jailed when he is sentenced 
on February 6. So far though, he is 
the only police officer to have faced 
criminal charges over Plebgate - which 
saw Mitchell lose his cabinet job, 
well and truly stitched up the rozzers. 
A further seven officers are facing 
disciplinary action over the affair, 
including four who will be subject 
to “gross misconduct” hearings in 
March over claims that they leaked 
information to the media - ie, The Sun, 
that well known impartial truth-seeker. 

Having said all that, it is worth 
noting that the police are still trying 
to protect the other officers involved in 
Plebgate, even though the evidence has 
clearly stacked up against them. Hence 
the Police Federation - never upset 
them if you want a successful career 
in mainstream politics - is launching 
judicial review proceedings against 
the Independent Police Complaints 
Commission over its decision to 
reinvestigate three officers accused 
of lying about Mitchell. Explaining 
its decision to challenge the toothless 
IPCC, a federation spokesman said that 
the watchdog had acted “unlawfully” 
by relaunching the investigation, 
seeing how it had “previously 
acknowledged” that it could not take 
this course of action” 2 . Quiet farcically, 
Toby Rowland - who Mitchell accused 
of lying as part of his own libel appeal 
against The Sun - is taking libel action 
of his own against Mitchell, still 
maintaining that the fonuer whip called 
him a “fucking pleb”. Poor thing. What 
is truly remarkable about the Mitchell 
affair is the chutzpah of the police 
constable in doing over such a senior 


figure. He obviously felt he and his 
ilk exercise just as much authority as 
government front benchers. 

The disturbing implications of 
Plebgate are obvious. If this can 
happen to a privileged, white Tory 
cabinet minister, educated at Rugby 
and Cambridge, then what hope is 
there - as Mitchell himself pointed out 

- for a young black man in Brixton, or 
indeed, a young black from Tottenham 
like Mark Duggan - the victim of what 
amounts to a “summary execution” 
(Carole Duggan), which in turn 
prompted the most serious riots in 
modem English history. 

Insofar as we can tell, Duggan was 
shot after armed officers forced a cab he 
was travelling in to stop - supposedly 
acting on ‘intelligence’ that he was part 
of a gang and had a gun. The inquest, 
which began in September, was told 
by police that Duggan was shot twice 
after he “brandished” a firearm when 
surrounded by armed officers. After he 
was shot, however, the gun - wrapped 
in a sock - was found on the other 
side of a fence several metres away 
from where he fell to the pavement. 
Neither the gun nor the sock had any 
DNA or fingerprints from Duggan on it 

- very suspicious. The Duggan family 
certainly thought so, accusing the 
police of deliberatively placing it there 
to incriminate Mark. A video of the 
aftermath of the shooting taken from 
flats opposite the scene in Ferry Road, 
Tottenham, was presented to the court 
and it appeared to show a police officer 
disappearing behind Duggan’s cab for 
around 11 seconds. Very suspicious. 

To put it mildly, the ‘lawful killing’ 
verdict was a surprise even to some 
on the police side. Especially so, as 
before announcing the decision the 
jury had announced by an eight-to-two 
majority that they were sure Duggan 
did not have a gun in his hand when 
shot, which just about everybody had 
assumed was the issue at the heart 
of the inquest. But apparently not. 
Instead the jury declared that they 
believed the firearms officer had “acted 
lawfully” in shooting Duggan down - 
the aforementioned officer, known as 
V53, had testified he was “sure” he had 
seen a gun in Duggan’s right hand and 
believed the suspect was “preparing to 
use it”. Yeah, right, we believe you. 

Nor should we forget, now we are 
on the subject, the police murder of Ian 
Tomlinson - the unlucky passer-by who 
died after being deliberately pushed at 
the 2009 G20 protests by PC Simon 
Harwood, who was never convicted 
of anything. And the appalling case of 
Jean Charles de Menezes, shot dead by 
armed police in Stockwell tube station 
for his ‘suspicious’ behaviour and the 
crime of looking a bit “Asian”. 

Colluded 

Thanks to Andrew Mitchell’s class and 
political connections, the truth (more 
or less) about Plebgate was established 
within a year or so. Compare that 
though to the quarter of a century it 
took for the working class families 
of Hillsborough to get answers 

- they were up against a vicious 
establishment that undermined, 
smeared and slandered them in any 
way possible. And they still have not 
secured justice. The police lied from 
the very beginning in the foulest 
manner imaginable, systematically 
doctoring witness statements in 
order to show themselves in a more 
favourable light - yet re-examination 
of the medical evidence strongly 
indicated that nearly half of the deaths 


of Liverpool football fans could have 
been prevented, had the police not 
been so aggressive and then delayed 
the ambulance service. But where 
are the convictions? Obscenely, 
the average compensation payout 
for police officers traumatised by 
the disaster was £93,000, 30 times 
the statutory level of compensation 
received by parents whose children 
were crushed to death. 

Now we have the developing 
scandal of the miners at Orgreave, 
attacked by the same South Yorkshire 
Police - which still employs 195 
officers who were on duty at the 
ground on the day of the tragedy - 
who fabricated statements on a mass 
scale, as they later did at Hillsborough: 
still fighting the enemy within. There 
is voluminous documentary evidence 
detailing arrests at Orgreave; but with 
notes written up by somebody other 
than the arresting officer - as crude and 
obvious as that. Then there were the 
Kent miners prevented from travelling 
to picket lines - their cars were stopped 
and they were told to turn back as they 
tried to access the motorway. Story 
after story of miners getting arrested for 
alleged violence, for which many were 
convicted by vengeful courts - part of a 
ruthless state machinery determined to 
crush the miners by almost any means 
necessary (Margaret Thatcher, as we 
know, seriously considered declaring 
a state of emergency and using troops 
to move coal stocks around). 

When it came to the vicious 
propaganda battle against the miners, 
the BBC, like virtually all the 
mainstream media to one extent or 
another, colluded with the state. Thus we 
have the notorious 1984-ish BBC news 
report on June 13 1984 about Orgreave, 
showing miners chucking pavement 
slabs and other missiles at the police, 
which apparently caused the police to 
charge them in response. Only it was the 
other way round. It was the miners who 
got beaten black and blue by the police 
deploying ‘classic’ Northern Ireland- 
style military techniques, the Darth 
Vader riot police bludgeoning unarmed 
strikers unconscious as they lay on the 
floor. Mysteriously, all the scenes of 
extreme police brutality ending up on 
the cutting room floor. But the state was 
fully prepared to unleash its violence 
and repression, aided by intercepts, 
infiltrators, secret services, the tame 
media, etc. The miners, on the other 
hand, went into battle uncoordinated 
and misled. 

Yes, for leftwingers and 
progressively minded people it is not 
exactly a shocking idea that the police 
are institutionally corrupt - that we are 
not dealing with rotten apples, but rather 
with the normal running of the state. 
However, it is an excellent development 
that this knowledge is becoming more 
widely known - so, thank you, Andrew 
Mitchell, Keith Wallis and ‘V53’. Every 
article, every report, every scandal that 
exposes the rotten nature of the police 
and the bourgeois state as a whole is 
to be positively welcomed - no more 
illusions in the force. It can never be 
transformed into a neutral, let alone 
benign, institution - it is our enemy. We 
look forward to a time when the juries 
are instinctively hostile to the police and 
all other agents of the bourgeois state • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘The corruption of Britain’ The Independent 
January 10. 

2. The Guardian January 12. 
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SECURITY 


How to guard against state agents 

Rob Evans and Paul Lewis Undercover: the true story of Britain’s secret police Faber and Faber, 
2013, pp346, £12.99 



A veteran of the National Union 
of Mineworkers recounts a tale 
of a telephone security measure 
favoured during and after the miners’ 
Great Strike of 1984-85 by union leader 
Arthur Scargill - a man with every 
reason to believe the secret state was 
out to get him, as various media exposes 
have since revealed. Apparently, when 
Arthur had some information to impart 
that he regarded as sensitive, he would 
lower his voice and begin to whisper 
into the mouthpiece. 

Now, there is no doubt that the 
snooping paraphernalia available to the 
bourgeois state has grown impressively 
since the mid-1980s, both in terms of 
its volume and technical sophistication 
(the UK surveillance commissioner 
recorded half a million instances of 
personal information being accessed as 
of November of this year, for instance). 
That notwithstanding, my guess is that 
even back in the 1980s, the spooks still 
had access to volume knobs ... 

We do not single out comrade 
Scargill for any particular reason, 
other than that the story is deliciously 
ludicrous. The blunt truth is that the 
left as a whole - all of us, I emphasise 
- are rank amateurs when it comes 
to protecting the security of our 
movement against state monitoring 
and provocation. Indeed, the whole 
concept of ‘party security’ has been 
mangled out of shape, and is now 
normally perceived in terms of the 
need to hide the political differences 
within this or that organisation from 
other groups in the workers’ movement 
and - beyond that - the working class 
as a whole. 

So this punchy little overview 
by Rob Evans and Paul Lewis of 
40 years of undercover policing of 
the left and various environmental 
campaigns should be a ‘wakey-wakey, 
inhale the Columbian roast’ moment. 
In addition to bringing to light some 
specific cases of infiltration, these two 
Guardian journalists are able to give 
fascinating details of day-to-day life in 
the Special Demonstration Squad - a 
section of Special Branch (itself the 
operational ann of MI5 for most of its 
existence) established in 1968 with the 
express remit to plant police agents in 
radical social movements and political 
organisations. 

Indeed, the book opens with 
dramatic panache, as a team of 
undercover policemen - catching 
some downtime in a Chiswick safe 
house in 1994 (on “red sofas”, we 
are informed in tantalisingly useless 
detail) - watch a TV news report of 
thousands of East German citizens 
sifting through personal files strewn 
around the ransacked HQ of the state’s 
secret police, the Stasi. One of them 
breaks the awkward silence: “You do 
realise,” he tells his colleagues, “this is 
going to happen to us one day. We’re 
going to open a book and read all about 
what we’ve been up to” (pi). 

Salutary though this all is, there 
is a sense in which many will regard 
it as a ‘so what?’ sort of book. As I 
have indicated, it is interesting enough 
and cracks along at a decent pace 
in the slightly breathless style that 
hacks normally reserve for exposes/ 
scoops they believe of great portent. 
For the seasoned lefty, however, the 
news that the state spies on us, inserts 
agents in our ranks, manufactures 
dirt to discredit campaigns and that 
these agents on occasion have sex 
with the targets they are living and 
working with on intimate terms day- 
to-day is really not that shocking. 
This is the sort of stuff - I never tire 
of telling people - we pay our taxes 


for. (Indeed, a recent poll suggested 
that the wider British public are pretty 
sanguine about the whole scandal, 
with 42% still purportedly supporting 
government agencies bending the rules 
to “obtain information that helps them 
fight serious crime and terrorism”, as 
the question leadingly put it. 1 ) 

More interesting by far are the 
examples in this politics-lite book of 
the way the loyalties of some of these 
undercover police officers started 
to bifurcate, morally grey areas 
developed and a few - briefly - even 
‘went native’. 

There are some glib ways one could 
try to explain this, of course. A bad 
dose of method acting, for example. 
Certainly, the police operatives were 
required to ‘live the role’ to convince 
their leftwing and environmentalist 
targets (dubbed the “wearies”, by 
SDSers - a sort of backhanded 
compliment to activists’ tenacity). 
They surrendered their warrant cards. 
They painstakingly constructed a 
false life history (rather morbidly, 
assuming the name and birth details 
of dead children). They changed their 
appearance, most growing beards and 
long hair, acquiring the collective 
nickname of the “hairies” in the wider 
police service. Part of their cover 
would be to take on and passionately 
espouse causes and political ideas 
which had probably not troubled them 
before in the cloistered, complacent 
and relatively privileged world the 
police inhabit as a social group. 

Evidence for the tug on an 
individual’s sense of self is given by 
one of the police spies in the London 
bonding session mentioned at the start 
of this article. He said of his very first 
safe-house experience: “Nothing can 
prepare you for it ... They simply do 
not look like police officers at all. One 
of them even brought his dog with him. 
It’s the equivalent of turning up at a 
conference for people selling the Big 
Issue. Some of them had cans of Carling 
in their hands because they cannot get 
out of role” (pp2-3). Essentially, as one 
undercover cop who operated in the 
Socialist Workers Party in the 1980s put 
it, this was an operation where “people 
disappeared into a black hole for several 
years” (pi6). 

Could it be the ‘Tania’ effect - 
psychological bonding and ties of 
loyalty that may develop between 
hostages and their captors? 2 This was 
certainly the pat explanation deployed 
by at least one SDSer, Mike Chitty 
(alias Mike Blake), after he went feral 
amongst animal rights campaigners in 
the 1980s (see p96). 

Party 

In fact, it is clear that politics is the 
answer. By this I do not mean the 
political strength of the various animal 
rights, environmental and left groups 
that the police had infiltrated; more the 
ideological brittleness of the ruling 
class, its loss of self-belief in its ability 
to bring forward positive solutions to 
the problems of planet Earth. To throw 
some light on this, a brief detour via 
a publication that first came out in 
France in 1926 is useful. 

Victor Serge’s What everyone should 
know about state repression contains 
exactly what it says on the tin. It has 
detailed advice on how to avoid being 
followed, how to behave if arrested, how 
to take notes and write correspondence 
- a handbook for the survival of 
revolutionaries under repressive regimes 
of the time. But it also avoids a danger 
that Lenin warned of - approaching the 
vital question of party security from a 
purely technical viewpoint. Serge locates 


Secret state is looking 

strength in politics when he comments 
that if “you have on your side the laws 
of history, the interests of the future ... 
then you are invincible”. 3 

Elsewhere in this short book, Serge 
illustrates how this confidence of the 
revolutionary party and class - bom of 
an inspiring vision of another, better 
world - starts to dissolve the political 
and ideological bonds of the old, 
declining society. He writes: 

... the Russian police were 
overtaken by history. Instinctively 
or consciously, the overwhelming 
majority of the population gave 
their sympathy to the enemies 
of the old regime ... On [the 
revolutionaries’] side they had only 
the moral strength, the strength of 
ideas and feelings. The autocracy 
was no longer a living principle. 
No-one believed it was necessary. 
It no longer had any ideologues. 4 

When [a revolutionary] was 
arrested it happened more and more 
frequently that the soldiers in charge 
of conveying him sympathised with 
him, and amongst the jailers he 
almost found ‘comrades’. So much 
so that in most prisons it was easy 
to communicate illegally with the 
outside world. This sympathy also 
made escape easier. 5 

As Serge shows, a Marxist party, 
democratically organised and open 
about its differences, but proudly and 
untiringly making mass propaganda 
for the genuinely liberating and 
inspiring vision of communism, can 
win adherents from every layer of 
society with its universalist message. 
I quoted the example above of police 
and jailers, as this was most relevant 
to the review. However, he also tells us 
that “over a long period, the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie gave the flower of 
their youth to the revolution”. 6 

The anomaly of this frustrating 
historical period is that capitalism 
is clearly a system in decline. It 
too has few “ideologues” to make 
a positive case for its continued 
existence - only apologists who tell 
us that the alternatives would be 
even worse. Yet, against this self- 
despising system, the left does not 
counterpose a really credible and 
inspiring vision. Although infinitely 
superior and more human to the 
cramped, often misanthropic world 
view of the likes of the environmental 
campaigners that swayed some 
undercover coppers, Marxism still 
has no purchase. It has to be said that 
this is not the problem of Marxism 
as a body of theory: it is the problem 
of the people that today purport to be 


‘Marxists’. 

Weakness 

One example of the ruling elite’s 
tenuous grasp on their society is 
illustrated by the scale of micro¬ 
surveillance and control it feels it 
needs to deploy against even the most 
harmless forms of protest or dissent, 
let alone the largely phantom threat of 
domestic Islamic terrorism. 

In the late 1990s, the definition of 
‘domestic extremism’ was tweaked to 
encompass not simply “criminal acts of 
direct action in furtherance of a single¬ 
issue campaign”, but actions taken to 
“prevent something from happening or 
change legislation or domestic policy”, 
if the focus for this was “outside the 
normal democratic process” (p202). 

Undercover cites some amusing 
examples of the sort of eminently 
respectable people this definition of 
‘extremism’ netted. For example, 
there was Peter Harbour, the 69-year- 
old retired physicist. He was never 
convicted of any offence, had been 
security-cleared to work in government 
labs, but was on the list because of his 
involvement in a campaign to save a 
lake for otters and human recreation. 
Or John Catt, 88-year-old Brighton 
peacenik: he had a clean record, 
but an ominous habit of turning up 
at mild-mannered, badly attended 
environmental protests with a folding 
chair and a sketch pad (p204). 

The scope of the surveillance 
undertaken by contemporary western 
governments actually underlines the 
weakness and lack of real control over 
society felt by the ruling elites. But 
what implications does it have for the 
left, broadly defined? 

F irst, that the models of organisation 
favoured by the stunt-orientated 
environmental campaigns that were 
the target of some of these police stings 
must, in their very nature, restrict 
insider knowledge to an elite of (self- 
appointed) activists. In relative terms, 
organisations like this are a breeze to 
infiltrate and disrupt. Mass politics, 
organised by parties with programmes 
for mass mobilisations, are far more 
difficult propositions for the state. 

Second, there is the related question 
of political transparency. In one 
sense, this is simply not an option any 
more for the left. As Mike Macnair 
has put it, addressing the urgent 
need for transparency and an end to 
manipulative frontism on the left, “... 
we will have to - as it were - live with 
our clothes off... The world is tending 
this way - libertarian Silicon Valley 
businessman Scott McNealy said in 
1999: ‘You have zero privacy anyway. 
Get over it.’” 7 

In other words, the scale and 


sophistication of the state’s monitoring 
of ‘private’ correspondence is now of a 
nature to undermine the very notion of 
‘private’. As Ben Hayes of Statewatch 
and the Transnational Institute points 
out, “Presented with billions of dollars, 
unfettered access and a mandate to 
mitigate all security risks, the National 
Security Agency 8 has established 
programmes allowing analysts to 
query ‘nearly everything a typical user 
does on the internet’, according to one 
of the NSA presentations leaked by 
[Edward] Snowden.” 9 

This nicely contextualises the 
farcical attempts of Socialist Workers 
Party apparatchiks to keep strictly 
private the internal e-discussions 
and factional arguments which have 
recently convulsed the organisation. 
But from whom exactly? It is blindingly 
obvious that the security services would 
have been able to access to every email, 
every discussion post, every telephone 
conversation or note and - depending 
on the level of agent penetration or the 
technology deployed - every important 
face-to-face discussion from the central 
committee down. As pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, this leaves the 
real security targets for the leaders of 
groups like the SWP (whose leaders 
are intelligent enough to know the huge 
reach of the state) first its own members, 
then the broader left and the workers’ 
movement as a whole. 

In effect then - despite what are no 
doubt sincere intentions - such sects 
clumsily constitute themselves as 
forms of political conspiracy against 
the working class, but offer full 
transparency to the bourgeois state. 

Lenin’s insistence that a mass 
communist organisation of the 
working class cannot be built without 
the working class having a thorough 
acquaintance with every political 
shade and nuance represented in it 
was intended to bring out something 
about the correct, transparent 
relationship between the party and 
class. What Undercover makes clear 
is that this form of organisation can 
offer both a better defence against state 
infiltration - the febrile, nepotistic, 
rumour-dominated and cloak-and- 
dagger inner life of the sects offers 
huge opportunities for a maliciously 
minded state provocateur with a 
little imagination - and also a form 
of offence to split and neutralise the 
police and security services. 

After all, if groups as essentially 
harmless as the likes of London 
Greenpeace, the Clandestine Insurgent 
Rebel Clown Army or Earth First 
can wobble the world view of some 
undercover coppers, think of the 
damage that Marxism’s inspiring 
vision of the future can do - when we 
Marxists clean up our act • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1 Red Pepper October-November 2013. 

2. ‘Tania’ was the revolutionary cadre-name 
adopted by Patty Hearst, an American newspaper 
heiress who was kidnapped by, and later joined, 
the urban guerrilla group, the Symbionese Libera¬ 
tion Army, in 1974. She explained her conversion 
by what became known as the ‘Stockholm 
syndrome’. 

3. V Serge What everyone should know about state 
repression London 1979, p43. 

A. Ibid p35. 

5. Ibid p36. 

6. Ibid p35. 

7. Weekly Worker June 20. 

8 The NSA is “tasked with the global monitor¬ 
ing, collection, decoding, translation and analysis 
of information and data for foreign intelligence 
and counterintelligence purposes, including 
surveillance of targeted individuals on US soil” 
(Wikipedia). 

9 Red Pepper October-November 2013. 
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FAR RIGHT_ 

Fascism’s local history offensive 

Gordon Stridiron Blackshirts in Geordieland Black House Publishing 2013, pp260, £12 



Oswald Mosley: Britain’s would-be Hitler 


A n unlikely candidate for infamy, 
Gordon Stridiron, is short, 
quietly spoken, polite, non- 
abusive and well liked among the old 
folks of his Wardley community. One 
would not credit his infamy as a long¬ 
standing supporter of the far right since 
a teenager. 

I once lived in the same street as 
he did, and we both moved on to the 
same new council estate. Members of 
both our families worked at the same 
pit, and I was employed alongside his 
dad down the mine. But, whereas I 
graduated to the Young Communist 
League and then anarchism, Gordon 
became a committed supporter of the 
British fascist movement - swastikas, 
jack boots, stiff-arm salutes and all. I 
have one of his early leaflets, bearing 
all the Nazi insignia and addressed “To 
the people of Gateshead”. I have no 
idea what it says though, as this double 
foolscap sheet is full of German. 
Gordon was a founder-member of 
the National Front, when they were 
no-holds-barred fascists and Hitler- 
worshippers. He later moved on to 
the British National Party. 

When I returned to Tyneside in 
2005, I was quite surprised to find 
him playing a prominent role in the 
local history societies. He has written 
an extensive, two-volume history on 
the people of Wardley Colliery, which 
can be found in local libraries. These 
contain straightforward, ‘non-political’ 
stories, the only political references 
being to the local communist and 
far-left leaders of the lodge and their 
supporters. Of late Gordon has been a 
regular attendee at the commemoration 
to Tommy Hepburn, the early founder 
of the Northumberland and Durham 
Miners Union and early Chartist 
leader, at the Durham Miners Gala 
and at similar local events. 

I had assumed that this local 
churchgoer had long ago hung up his 
political boots and turned to god. He 
sometimes chats to me about mutual 
points of mining and regional interest 
without any political reference. 
However, the publication of this first 
book of his shows that this impression 
of mine was far from accurate: indeed 
it suggests that his pleasant demeanour 
is part of an attempt to sanitise fascism 
and allow it to take a place as just 
another political iron in the fire of 
working class history, then and by 
extension now. 

For example, here he is writing 
about the annual Tommy Hepburn 
memorial commemoration: 

Every year many colourful miners’ 
banners surround Hepburn’s 
grave, where part of the service is 
performed and the miners’ hymn 
Gresford is played ... Gresford was 
the scene of a terrible explosion 
on September 22 1934, when 266 
miners lost their lives, including 
[British Union of Fascists] 
members Stephen Penny and 
William H Higgins. Unit leader 
Stephen Penny had recently been 
present at the BUF rally in Hyde 
Park that was attended by over 
100,000 people ... 

Penny had already completed 
his shift and spent some spare time 
selling copies of Blackshirt at the 
entrance to the pit. Keen to ensure 
he had sufficient funds for the 
Oswald Mosley meeting at Belle 
Vue Manchester, he volunteered 
to do a second gruelling shift. At 
2.08am on the morning of the 22nd 
a violent explosion ripped through 
the Dennis section of the mine ... 
A British Union Gresford Disaster 
Appeal was set up and contributed 
to the £566,546 raised for the 


widows and children of the miners 
killed in this great tragedy (pi34). 

Block against 
communism 

The history is quite illuminating in 
terms of the fascist movement on 
Tyneside. I had no idea how apparently 
popular it was across the region and in 
particular within the working class. 
Gordon makes particular mention 
of its support among miners. Were 
this just a book simply dealing with 
factual history, no-one could have 
much objection to it. But it is more 
than that, being a clear restatement of 
fascist politics and perspectives. 

The basic narrative is that the 
fascists were dynamic, young 
visionaries with an exciting, new plan 
(‘new’ is very much in vogue in the 
propaganda) to sweep aside all the old 
reactionaries. They were ruthlessly 
repressed and attacked by “the reds”. 
What was true of the British Union of 
Fascists was also true of Franco Spain, 
Italy and Germany. It is obvious to the 
author that the main threat came from 
communism, and that fascism was the 
only way to block to it. This was the 
theme of many rallies: 

About 30 Blackshirts took up 
a stand in Gill Bridge Avenue 
at Sunderland ... it seemed as 
though they might get a fair 
hearing from the crowd that soon 
gathered around them, but then the 
communists arrived and there was 
so much noisy interruption that the 
police ordered the meeting closed. 
The Blackshirts obeyed, as they 
always did, and marched back to 
the Central Station. 

The local paper wrote: 
“Although one may think there is 
absolutely no need for fascism in 
this country, there is no denying that 
these young men are endowed with 
a good deal of personal courage. It 
was pitiful to see a mob of street- 
corner loafers yapping at their heels 
and shrinking back like frightened 
puppies whenever a fascist turned 
round defiantly” (pp60-61). 

And how about this? 

On October 21 [1930] general 
Blakeney addressed the Newcastle 
Conservative Club and told them 
fascism was a real force against 


communism and stood for great 
ideals and two great principles - 
“nationality and absolute loyalty”. 
He said that the struggle was 
“going to be between those who 
love their country and those who 
do not” (pi8). 

The author attempts to create 
a widespread anti-communist 
consensus by not only chronicling 
the many clashes, but also recording 
every other organisation’s disputes 
with ‘communism’, such as efforts 
by Labour and some trade unions to 
ban party members. The idea is that 
everyone had seen the reds as the 
main enemy: “During the November 
election, the Seaham Division was 
seething in disgust at the organised 
terrorism of ‘reds’, which had broken 
up three of Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s 
meetings in two days” (pi70). 

The message to workers was that 
strikes were useless and we always lost 
them. Under a fascist state all workers’ 
grievances would be addressed and 
workers’ organisations would be part 
of the corporate state: 

The constant repetition of strikes 
and lockouts ... would bring about 
such a grave, chaotic industrial 
position, resulting in misery and 
starvation to the workers, that the 
workers themselves will demand 
some protection from such calamity. 
The BUF believes we can organise 
the necessary machinery to prevent 
such disaster ... 

Let me point out as one who has 
had experience in these matters that 
the trade union leaders are never 
out for the good of their members 
in such disputes as these ... under 
fascist control no owner could lock 
out his men and no worker would 
strike ... Can any trade union leader 
tell of a strike that has brought any 
lasting good to the industry which 
has had to suffer it? (p58). 

BUF member Patrick Moir, speaking 
in North Shields, declared: 

Fascism is a creed of the 20th 
century which inspires us to face 
the problems of our day by bringing 
to bear on them the full effects of 
modern science released by the 
state. We envisage an ordered state 
in which all sectional and factional 
interests are subordinated in the 


interests of the whole nation. 

The machinery of government 
will be rationalised and modernised 
to cope with the development that 
has taken place and is still taking 
place in the industrial field. The 
ever growing problem of poverty 
and unemployment can and must 
be solved, and the corporate state 
of fascism provides the most viable 
machinery for such economic 
planning ... Fascism means the 
rebirth of Britain (p53). 

Democracy? 

The fascists make no secret that 
democracy plays no part in their 
scheme. Elections are useful for the 
one-off vote which gets them elected, 
then government is reorganised and 
democracy put to bed. 

Mosley, the hero of this book, is 
quoted: 

Dictatorship under fascism was 
not dictatorship in the old and 
vicious sense of the word, which 
meant government against the will 
of the people, but it is dictatorship 
in a modern sense, which meant 
government armed and equipped 
by the people, with the people to 
do things that the people want to 
be done ... The first act of a fascist 
majority in parliament would be 
to confer on a fascist government 
absolute power to order action 
(pp59-60). 

But what about national minorities? 
Here is Mosley again: 

We never attack any man on account 
of his race or religion, but it is a 
fundamental principle of fascism 
that no section, no minority within 
the state, shall organise against 
the state. An immense amount of 
Jewish money has been used in 
Britain to work up war fever with 
Germany. We say that fascism will 
not lose British lives in a Jewish 
quarrel (p71). 

When a letter-writer in the Shields 
Gazette points out that, however a 
dictator gets into power, once there he 
cannot be removed, BUF staff officer 
Henry Gibbs replies that unemployed, 
poverty-stricken people do not care 
about that, so long as they get decent 
jobs and high wages: “British fascism 


is using constitutional methods to 
place its proposals before the people in 
the same way that Herr Hitler formed 
the Third Reich through obtaining a 
majority support from the German 
voter” (p220). 

Director of BUF policy Alexandra 
Raven explains that “Fascism would 
mean the dictatorship of the will of 
the whole people ... Power action 
meant selecting a leader and giving 
him power to carry through their will. 
It will mean the end of the multi-party 
political system. It will be smashed up 
and a new system of govermnent set up 
on an occupational franchise” (pi68). 

According to the book, William 
Joyce (soon to be Lord Haw Haw) 
spoke at Hetton-Le-Hole Miners 
Welfare on January 9 1934: 

However much you may hate Hitler 
and Mussolini, those men command 
the overwhelming and enthusiastic 
support from the majority of their 
countrymen ... Although Hitler is 
one of the most powerful figures 
in Germany, he comes from the 
working class and there you have 
the best possible proof that fascism 
has no connection with social 
favouritism. Mussolini is the son 
of a blacksmith ... I admit that Sir 
Oswald is an aristocrat, but we 
only have one. The trouble with 
socialism is that it has 30 or 40 
aristocratic leaders (p76). 

Joyce goes to Germany in July 1939. 
He takes out German citizenship 
and becomes a Nazi propagandist, 
broadcasting nightly to Britain. 
The author tells us how useful these 
broadcasts were, citing the case of a 
Jarrow family whose son was missing 
serving in Norway. Joyce announces 
that he is a prisoner of war and his 
mother comments: “... whatever 
people say about Lord Haw Haw, he 
did a good deed last night” (p220). 

No platform? 

Reading this book is one of the hardest 
things I have ever done - it left me 
feeling physically sick on occasion. 
This is not merely history. Not even 
far-right history, but a political 
restatement of fascism, undiminished 
and unmodified since pre-war years. 
It is being presented as part of an 
effort to gradually reincorporate a 
discredited creed. 

As yet there have been no attempts 
to sell the book on stalls at local history, 
community or labour movement 
commemorations, but adverts have 
started to appear for books in this 
series. Local history societies need to 
be on their guard - the sale of fascist 
literature under cover of history is not 
something any of them will want to 
endorse or allow. 

So how do we approach a man 
like Gordon Stridiron? He is 68 
years old, frail and physically 
inoffensive. I would certainly not 
agree with any physical attack on 
him. While he has not recently been 
part of any demonstration or counter¬ 
demonstration against the left, the 
unions or the progressive movement I 
know of, and is not engaged in physical 
attacks upon anyone, no-one can have 
any justification for attacking him. 

However, on the basis of his own 
politics, as represented publicly in this 
book, he is an unreformed fascist and 
a card-carrying activist of the British 
National Party. His politics and those 
of the far right can and should be 
confronted at any opportunity which 
presents itself at community events, 
labour commemorations and history 
forums • 

David Douglass 
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Full of millitant stories 
but theoretically flawed 


Geoff Jones Land of whose fathers? A short history of the Welsh working class 

Socialist Party Wales/Plaid Sosialaidd Cymru publication, 2013, pp64, £4 



Miners: core of working class militancy 


G iven the relative paucity of 
writing on the history of 
militant leftwing struggle in 
Wales throughout the past couple of 
centuries, Geoff Jones’ Land of whose 
fathers? is a welcome contribution. 
Despite, however, proclaiming its 
ability to bolster collective working 
class self-confidence in preparation 
for struggles ahead, the work is not 
without its limitations. 

The positive aspects of comrade 
Jones’ pamphlet are twofold. Firstly, it 
discusses all significant working class 
struggles throughout Wales during 
the period immediately leading up 
to and after the industrial revolution. 
Thus, as a result of the growth and 
spread of world capitalism and its 
subsequent developmental twists, 
turns and periods of decline, readers 
are given a context against which to 
interpret how events and movements 
such as the Merthyr Rising in 1831 
and Chartism in the 1840s initially 
rooted and moulded the working 
class in Wales, as well as how such 
phenomena helped to establish a 
vibrant revolutionary tradition in the 
country. 

Secondly, the pamphlet highlights 
the important political questions. As a 
result we are informed, for example, 
not only about the political legacy 
of the Labour Party and how it has 
shaped political perspectives, but also 
why questions relating to the role of 
the Welsh parliament and devolution 
are key issues for the working class in 
Wales in the 21st century. 

Yet there are major weaknesses. 
From the beginning, there is a 
tendency towards just outlining one 
event after another. So, whilst it 


is true that, from the outset, Jones 
attempts only to “highlight crucial 
points in the historical struggles of 
Welsh workers” (p5), the historical 
account is not cohered by a clear, 
programmatic perspective. Hence, 
while the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales claims to adhere to a 
“socialist programme” that “can 
finally send capitalism to the 
dustbin of history” (p4), in reality 
this amounts to little more than an 
economistic perspective of nationalist 
reformism. And, of course, SPEW 
nowadays is unable to distinguish 
the Labour Party, with its six million 
trade union affiliates, from the Lib 
Dems and the Tories. Jones therefore 
writes about the need to establish 
working class representation that is 
independent from the perspectives 
of the various mainstream political 
parties representing the interests of 
capital. The Labour Party has been 
abandoned as a site of struggle ... 
logically this should be extended to 
the trade unions, co-ops, etc. 

Of course, there is always room 
for Labourite nostalgia. So, for 
example, Jones write about the 
adoption in 1918 of “socialist policy 
embodied” in Labour’s clause four 
and its dumping by Tony Blair in 
1995 (p33). Similarly, while it is 
noted that the type of nationalisation 
that took place between 1945 and 
1951 did not involve “any element 
of workers’ control” (p47), there is 
no comment on the Labour Party’s 
overall constitutional conservatism 
also prevalent throughout those years: 
a republican challenge to the monarch 
and institutions of traditional privilege 
must surely be raised if the working 


class is to fight for and win state 
power. Indeed, the Marxism of SPEW 
is entirely false if it believes that the 
fight for radical and revolutionary 
change can be achieved through the 


C omrade RT has written to 
thank all involved in the 
production of our “incisive and 
instructive” paper - and, putting 
his money where his mouth is, 
has added £30 to his subscription. 
Thank you too, comrade. And 
thanks also to RD - another one 
who threw in something extra 
when resubscribing, this time £20. 

But the biggest ‘thank you’ this 
week goes to TM, who travelled 
into London from Surrey last week 
so he could personally hand me 
£140 in cash! That certainly helped 
boost our January fighting fund - 
we now have £676 towards our 
£1,500 target. But mathematicians 
amongst you will realise that we 
are around £100 short of where we 
ought to be at this stage, seeing 
as we are now halfway through 
the month. 

There was also £105 in standing 
order donations last week, plus a 
total of £40 received via PayPal 
from three comrades. They were 
among the 12,424 people who 
read us online. I ought to point 
out, by the way, that over the 


prioritisation of economic demands at 
the expense of, or while downplaying, 
those demands that are democratic 
and genuinely political in nature • 

Gareth Phillips 


previous three weeks (between 
issues 991 and 992) we had a total 
of 33,054 visitors, even though, 
obviously, for the two weeks of 
our Christmas/new year break 
there was no new Weekly Worker 
to read. But comrades were ‘tuning 
in’ to keep up with the latest on 
the Socialist Workers Party crisis 

- the rise in readership is marked 
whenever some new item goes up 
on our carousel. 

So now we have reached 
issue 993 - which means we are 
only seven weeks away from our 
1,000th edition (March 6). That 
will be a partly colour 16-pager 
to celebrate the occasion! As I said 
last week, we are hoping to publish 
quite a few supplements this year 

- but that depends on finance, of 
course. 

And that’s where you come in. 
Help us to maintain and increase 
our incisiveness. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Chauvinist demagoguery 


A striking feature of present 
political debate is its 
increasingly disturbing 
noxiousness concerning migration. 

On January 31 the Mail Online 
headline declared: “Sold out! Flights 
and buses full, as Romanians and 
Bulgarians head for the UK.” 1 But by 
January 14 the same paper was forced 
to admit that “just 24” Romanians have 
so far come to Britain to take our jobs, 
women and housing benefit. 2 

Alas, the initial claims were rather 
more widely propagated and believed. 
Polling data repeatedly shows striking 
ignorance on the part of those surveyed, 
who generally overestimate vastly 
the numbers of migrants arriving and 
already settled. Never mind that the 
Romanian economy is in a similar flat- 
lining pseudo-recovery to ours, with a 
lower unemployment rate; never mind, 
even, that most Romanians planning 
to take advantage of the new situation 
intended moving to France rather than 
Britain. We were to expect hordes 
of delinquent gypsies, according to 
the Mail, its if anything more cranky 
competitor, the Daily Express, the 
United Kingdom Independence Party 
and substantial sections of the Tories. 

Not helping on this front is the 
vile Chuka Umunna, the shadow 
business secretary, who brought down 
a shitstorm by calling for restrictions 
on the movement of “jobseekers” 
- as opposed to workers with a firm 
job offer. It is ironic at best, and 
hypocritical at worst, for a man whose 
father came to Britain presumably 
without such a firm job offer himself 
to make such a call. 

More to the point, it was a pretty 
stupid political error from a Labour point 
of view - not so much for its repugnant 
chauvinism, but for legal reasons. It 
is straightforwardly the case that any 
such restrictions contravene existing 
European treaties. This is not a problem 
for Ukip, since it calls for withdrawal 
from the European Union; it is not so 
much a problem for David Cameron, 
as he is playing a tactically dangerous 
game over Europe to keep his restive 
right wing on board. Labour, however, 
is routinely in the business of pointing 
out that Tory rhetoric on immigration is 
cheap demagoguery, which ignores the 
fact that its fulfilment is incompatible 
with EU membership. Embarrassing, 
indeed, for Umunna’s little wheeze to 
fall immediately at just the same hurdle. 

Unsurprisingly, Ed Miliband has 
distanced Labour from this argument. 
His idea of how to protect the interests 
of British workers is to close loopholes 
in minimum wage rules, to stop 
employers from taking on foreign 
workers at obscene poverty pay levels. 

To be fair to Miliband, he is at least 
poking in the right direction here. 
His schema does acknowledge that 
migrants are not ‘benefit tourists’, and 
overwhelmingly move across borders 
to work (where they are not fleeing 
atrocities); and that the other social ills 
cited by alarmist reactionaries have to 
do with the precarious, superexploited 
state of migrant workers rather than 
migration as such. 

Of course, being a product of 
Labour’s intellectually hollow political 
machine, Miliband does not go 
remotely far enough. His idea would 
put paid to the practice of bringing 



Open borders, eqal rights 

large contingents of casual workers 
as fruit-pickers for poverty wages. 
The minimum wage itself, however, 
is totally inadequate, particularly in 
places like London; there are still more 
opportunities to cajole foreign workers 
into accepting worse conditions than 
native workers, who enjoy greater 
protection. More urgently necessary 
is getting all workers unionised, 
whatever their country of origin, 
and on an equal footing in practical 
terms in order to face down the sharp 
practices of capitalists. 

Miliband’s political calculation 
here is based on a careful appeal to 
core voters - listening to ‘concerns’ of 
sections of the working class, while not 
promising too much; beating the anti¬ 
immigration drum without alienating 
liberal supporters. We shall see how it 
works out for him. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, 
there are the out-and-out opponents 
of migration, such as Ukip’s Nigel 
Farage. Responding on Radio 4’s 
Today programme to truisms about 
the overall ‘benefit to the country’ of 


immigration, Farage bluntly stated: 
“If you said to me, ‘Do you want to 
see another five million people come 
to Britain?’ and if that happened we 
would all be slightly richer, I would 
say, ‘Do you know what? I would 
rather we were not slightly richer’.” 

Between the two are, first of all, the 
Tories - playing a cynical game, with 
shadowy election guru Lynton Crosby 
egging them on, of attacking Labour 
for being ‘soft’ while - again - not 
actually promising much to the ‘Enoch 
was right’ brigade (apart from reducing 
migrants’ access to health services); 
and, secondly, well-meaning liberals, 
who argue that immigration has a net 
positive effect on economic activity, 
and so forth. 

The trouble with the latter view - 
which has it, at best, that anti-migrant 
sentiment is produced ex nihilo by 
the rightwing press and, at worst, that 
the lower orders are simply bigoted 
ignoramuses - is the same as the trouble 
with all technocratic arguments of this 
sort. Financial sector hypertrophy, 
large-scale privatisations and other 


Thatcher-Major-Blair ‘ achievements ’ 
gave a major boost to headline growth 
rates; but those at the bottom of the 
pile were hardly better off as a result. 

Deflected 

Nick Clegg may talk about “Dutch 
accountants” all he likes, but it is not 
well-paid professionals who feel the 
additional labour market pressure from 
migration, but unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers. It does not end at 
work, either - we have recently had the 
experience of capital itself appearing 
to speak to us directly, in the person 
of Fergus Wilson, a large-scale private 
landlord who summarily evicted all 
those tenants who were on housing 
benefit, announcing his intention to let 
to hard-working migrants instead. This 
was not out of any stupid prejudice 
against scroungers, he informed us 
with bland insensitivity, but simply a 
matter of the bottom line. 

High-profile stories such as this, 
and the scare over Bulgarian and 
Romanian migrants, are simply the 
latest variations on a long-running 
theme: tensions between different 
layers of workers inevitably flare up. 
Leave aside the petty-bourgeois bile 
of the Mail reader: the willingness 
of working class people to hold anti¬ 
migrant sentiment stems ultimately 
from its being an unfortunate, deflected 
and highly sectional form of elemental 
class-consciousness. 

Recurring patterns in history testify 
to this. The ‘taking our jobs’ line is a 
very old saw indeed; it has animated 
working class anti-migrant sentiment, 
along with the convulsive rhythm of 
capitalism’s development and the 
level of working class mobilisation, 
since time immemorial. In America, 
it provoked the hostility of unskilled 
labour - particularly among the Irish, 
for a long time the most exploited free 
labourers - to emancipation of the 
slaves, and subsequently bitter racism 
up to and after the civil rights era. 

If the jingoistic scaremongers are 
presently winning this ideological 
battle, it is above all else due to the 
lack of an anti-chauvinist force based 
on the working class. Given the choice 
between three groups of clones, all 


impeccably loyal to queen and country, 
it is hardly surprising that many people 
succumb to sectionalism. What exists 
of the left in this country is, in its 
largest contingents, not up to the task, 
of creating such a force. 

The most egregious offenders 
are, of course, the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain, which 
- in line with its decrepit illusions 
in national roads to socialism - calls 
for ‘non-racist’ immigration controls. 
As an exact inversion, the Socialist 
Workers Party can only repeat liberal 
nostrums in a shriller pitch - apparently 
native workers never lose out when 
migrants compete for the same jobs. 
What nobody (it seems) can face up to 
is the most blindingly obvious salient 
in the whole matter. It takes two to 
tango. Every migrant who comes to 
Britain does so from somewhere else. 
The race to the bottom in the labour 
market can only be solved through 
international political action. 

On this point, as on so many others, 
the left needs urgently to develop the 
perspective of united workers’ action 
on a European scale - not relegated 
to the distant future, but in response 
to the burning issues facing the 
class right now. There is no reason, 
except the nationalism of the labour 
bureaucracy, why there should not 
be trade union action across borders 
tomorrow; there is even less reason 
for the Marxist left, which claims the 
mantle of internationalism, to refuse 
this strategic perspective. 

Communists support the free 
movement of people, as a matter of 
principle. For the broad masses to 
take up that principle, however, we 
need to argue for a revolutionary and 
internationalist perspective. We can 
be damn sure that Ed Miliband is not 
going to do it for us • 

Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-2531440/ 
Sold-Flights-buses-Romanians-Bulgarians-head- 
UK.html. 

2. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-2539042/ 
Less-25-Romanians-entered-UK-migration-laws- 
relaxed-according-countrys-UK-ambassador.html. 
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